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The Philological Mifcellany; confifting of Sele Effays from the 
Memoirs, ’ the Academy of Belles Lettres at Paris, and other 
foreign Acadenies. Tranflated into Englifo: with Original Pieces, 
by the moft Eminent W>iters of our own Country. Vol. 1. Printed 
Sor the Editor. 8vo. Pr. 5s. Beckett. . 


N an advertifement prefixed to this colle&ion, the Editor 
gives us to underftand, that his defign is to prefent the pub- 

lic with a tranflation of the moft ufeful and entertaining effays, 
in the memoirs of the academy of Belles Lettres at Paris, and 
other foreign academies ; as well as a variety of articles from the 
French Encyclopedie, together with fuch original effays as he 
may be furnifhed with, by the ingenious writers of our own 


country. 


The defign is certainly laudable, as it miay be rendered at 
once ufeful and entertaining ; and we hope he will be encou- 
raged to proceed with his future publications, at the interval of 
fix months between every volume, according to his propofals. 
The greateft difficulty in the execution of this fcheme will be 
the choice of thofe eflays that are to be tranflated ; a choice that 
muft be regulated according to that tafte for variety, and that 
appetite for entertainment which now fo generally predomi- 
nate. If we were to find fault with this firft volume, our cen- 
fure would not light upon the executive part of the tranflation, 
which in general deferves commendation ; but upon the felec- 
tion of the eflays themfelves, which in our humble opinion are 
very little calculated either for the inftru€tion or amufement of 
the meer Englifh reader. 


The firft, which may ferve as a preface to the beok, is com- 
pofed of reflexions upon the ufefulnefs of the Belles Lettres, and 
upon the difadvantages of the exclufive tafte, which feems be- 
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ginning to take place in favour of mathematics and natural phi- 
lofophy ; it is taken from the hiltory of the royal academy of 
infcriptions and Belles Lettres. It contains a fhort account of 
the revival of letters in Italy, about the middle of the fifteenth 
century, and a parallel between what is called the Belles Lettres, 
and the fciences, with refpeé to their general utility: but after 
all that is faid in favour of the former, it muft be owned, in 
point of ufe, they fall infinitely fhort of natural philofophy and 
mathematics. Nor, will the two ftudies ever clafh together fo 
violently, as that one fhall give an exclufion to the other, 
while the taftes of mankind are fo various, that one fet will in- 
tently purfue that kind of knowledge which forms the judg- 
ment, while others, incapable of intenfe application, employ 
their talents in the inveftigation of thofe fubjeéts which amufe 
the imagination: 


In ‘the fecond memoir, by M. de la Nauze, w@ fee demon- 
ftrated the mutual relation between the Belles Lettres and the 
fciences, illuftrated in the inftitution of the two academies of 


France. By one of the regulations prefented to them, they were. 


ordered to communicate to each other twice a year a mutual 
account of théir labours and difcoveries. 


The third effay contains an inveftigation of what is, in our 
opinion, a very immaterial queftion: ‘* Whether the antients 
were more learned than the moderns, and how we may eftimate 
the merits of both?” Here is abundance of learned criticifm, 
which we cannot poflibly particularize. 


¢‘ What conclufion are we to draw from this whole difcourfe ? 
That which has been fo well expreffed by one of the moft fen- 
fible poets of antiquity. 


Multa ferunt anni venientes commoda fecum, 
Multa recedentes adimunt. 


The time that paffes always /natches from us fome advantages; the time 
that Jucceeds brings us others. Our acquifitions make up for ovr 
loffes. ~ Let us leave to the antients the glory of having fucceed- 
ed better than we in eloquence and poetry ; let us acknowledge 
them for our mafters in things that relate only to tafte, elegance, 
and fentiments ; in thefe they triumph. Let us learn from 
them to think judicioufly, without hunting after turns of wit ; 
and to exprefs ourfelves always in a fimple and natural manner, 
without falling either into affectation or ridicule. Let us,as much 
as poffible, tranfport into our writings the elegance and dignity of 
theirs, the beauty of ftile, the graces of elocution, the numbers, 
and the harmony. But at the fame time, let us confefs, that 
Mie moderns have been more laborious, more fond of an exten- 
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five knowledge, more exact obfervers of nature, more careful 
and more profound in their enquiries; in a word, incompata- 
bly more univerfal and more learned. By judging and aéting 
in this manner, we fhall acquire for each of them that degree 
of efteem which they deferve.’ 


Of équal importance, and ually replete with curious and 
learned quotations, are the fix following memoirs, containin 
a difpute between M. de Pouilly, and the Abbé Sallier, sae 
the hiftory of the firft four ages of Rome; the former endea- 
vouring to prove that it is altogether uncertain ahd fabulous 
the other undettaking to refute thefe affertions by undoutited 
authorities. We may fay, et vitula tu dignus et bic; tho’ in our 
opinion the Abbé feems to have the advantage. 


The next effay, by the Abbé Fraguier, is a very curious cata+ 
logue of the pictures and ftatues that compofed the colleétion of 
Verres, whom Cicero accufed and convicted of peculation+ 
Among the ftatues we find the Jupiter Qvgios, the Diana of Ses 
gefta, two figures of Ceres, Mercury, Apollo, Hercules, the 
Canephorz, Arifteus, Peon and Tenes, Sappho, the player ont 
the lyre, and many others whofe names and defcriptions we 
cannot pretend to fpecify. 


What follows is a painful and dry difcourfe, by the Abbé 
Souchay, on the different feéts of philofophers; and the next, by 
Mr. Fréret, contains general obfervations on the ftudy of the 
antient philofophy, which it muft be owned exhibit undoubted 
marks of learning and labour. 


We now come to a differtation on the Cyropedia of Xenos 


phon, by the Abbé Fraguier, who has with great ingenuity 


explained the defign of that romance. 


‘The Cyropedia confifts of two parts; the life of Cyrus, 
from his birth to his death, and a vaft number of wife inftruc- 
tions intermixed, relating both to war and peace, and calcu- 
lated for the fervice of thofe that have the command, as well 
as thofe that are to obey. In the firft place, all the morality 
in this work is nothing elfe but the doctrine of Socrates, whofe 
difciple Xenophon was, And fecondly, all the hiftocical. part 
of it only ferves to-introduce the moral precepts; as in our 
beft novels the hiftorical fats are only intended as the founda» 
tion, upon which to build the more entertaining part of the 
ftory,’ 


There is fomrething curious enough in the hints piven toe 


‘the king of Pruffia, by Mr. de Maupertuis, in the next letter 


He advifes that the unknown ountry called Terra Auftralis, 
Should be more narrowly enquited into: hecehe thigks thefe' valu- 
Bbz able 
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able {pices might be found, which are now fuppofed to be limi- 
ted to a few iflands. He feems very defigous of conferring with 
thofe wild hairy men, with long tails, who inhabit the iflands of 
this fea, and are a middle fpecies of animals between us and 
monkies. ‘1 had rather (fays he) have an hour’s converfa- 
tion with one.of thefe, than with the greateft wit in Europe.” 
If he had, we will venture to fay, he would not have been a whit 
the wifer: for if thefe hairy animals were any other than chi- 
meras formed in the imagination of navigators, they might 
have been either Jona fide monkies, or men covered with the 
fkins of wild beafts, the tails hanging down behind. Mr. Mau- 
pertuis likewife expreffes an eager defire to be acquainted with 
the Patagons, who inhabit the fouth extremity of America, on 
the fuppofition that their ideas are as giganic as their ftature. 
But we do not find that in this particular the mind keeps pace 
with the body: we have known very large fentiments dwell 
within the breaft of a very little man, and many a booby of fix 
feet with very dwarfith ideas. In {peaking of the north paf- 
fage, he judicioufly obferves, that moft of thofe who went in 
fearch of it, through fear of intenfe cold in approaching the 
pole, had kept too near the land, where the ice is always moft 
impenetrable; whereas, had they puthed dire@ly for the pole, 
they would have found the feas open, and the air much more 


temperate. 


‘ I fhould therefore imagine (fays he) that the beft way of 
difcovering this paflage, muft be clofe to the pole itfelf. At 
the fame time that a difcovery of this nature would be of in- 
finite fervice to commerce, it would afford an agreeable infight 
into the knowledge of the globe, to learn from hence whether. 
the point round which it turns is on land or fea; to obferve 
the feveral phoenomena of the load-ftone, on the very fpot 
whence it is fuppofed to draw its original influence, and to de- 
termine whether the 4urora Borealis is caufed by a luminous 
matter from the pole, or at leaft, whether the pole is perpetu- 
ally overflowed with the matter from which that Avrora is fup- 


poled to proceed. 


«I fhall fay nothing here concerning the dangers and diffi- 
culties attending the navigation of thefe feas. The nigher we 
approach the pole, the pilot’s fkill is lefs ferviceable: at the 
pole itfelf it can be of very ‘little confequence. We fhould 
therefore avoid this dangerous point ; but if we once got there, 
we fhould begin our courfe, and leave it, as it were, to fortune, 
till we had got at fuch a diftance from it, as would permit us 
once more to follow the eftablifhed rules of navigation! ; But 


‘I fhall not enlarge on this fubject, as I only propofed to men- 
. tion 
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tion to you fuch-difcoveries as appeared to me. ofithe moft im- 
portance.’ 


He then makes obfervations on the variations of the needle, 
recommends attempts to penetrate into the inland parts of 
Africa, and propofes a fcheme for blowing up one of the pyra- 
mids of Egypt, on the fuppofition that fuch immenfe ftru@tures 
could not have been defigned only to cover a dead carcafe ; 
but, in all probability, to conceal fome of the moft fingular 
and important monuments of the hiitory and knowledge of 
Egypt. He feems to think that the grand feignior would willing¢ 
ly facrifice one of them to .the- curiofity of the French king. 
He propofes a college for foreign fciences, in which there fhould 
be Chinefe, Indian, and Egyptian profeffors, well ioftructed in 
the learning of their refpective countries, and well fkilled in the 
European languages. For the improvement, or rather cultiva- 
tion of the Latin'language, he recommends the building of a 
city, in which the inhabitants fhould neither preach, nor plead, 
nor act plays in any other tongue. His fection on aftronomy 


deferves to be inferted. ) , ’ 


‘ We certainly have not hitherto reaped all the advantages 
that might be expe&ted from thofe magnificent obfervatories,: 
excellent inftruments, and the many {kilful obfervers that are to 
be found in the different parts of Europe. One would imagine 
that moft of our aftrononfers conclude that their bufinefs is al- 
ready at an end; and therefore they only repeat in a kind of 
circle the fame obfervations on the height of the fun, moon, or 
ftars, with their paflage over the meridian, Thefe obfervations 
have their ufe undoubtedly; but if were much to be withed, 
that aftronomers would no longer confine themfelves within 


fuch narrow limits. 


‘It was formerly believed, that what we call the fixed ftars 
were always feen in the fame points of the heavens ; but the ex- 
aéter obfervations of modern times have convinced us, that be- 
fides the appearances of that motion which refults from the pro+ 
ceffion of the equinoxes, the ftars have alfé another apparent 
motion. One aftronomer, too hafty in his determination, con- 
cluded from hence a parallax for the annual orb ; another more 
fkilful, the fame who had difcovered this motion, made it evi- 
dent that it was independent of the parallax, and proceeded 
from the combination of the motion of light, with the motion 
of the earth. The fame Bradley has likewife difcovered a new 
motion fcarce perceiyable, which he attributes, and with the 
higheft degree of probability, to the action of the meon on the 
terreftrial fpheroid. But is there not areal motion in fome of 


the flars? Some aftronomers have already difcovered, or at 
Bb 3 leaft 
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Jeaft imagined that they have difeovered one; we haye,reafon 
to think that if they would apply themfelves more ftrenuoutly, 
further improvements might be made ; whether4t be that thefe 
ftars are fo much difplaced by planets, or comets which make 
their revolutions round them; or whether fame of them may 
themfelves be luminous planets, which make their revolution 
round fome central body, opake, and invifible to us. 


* May there not be fome ftar really fixed, whofe apparent mo- 
tion might difcover to us the parallax of the annual orb? The 
too great diftance of the ftars from our earth hides this paral- 
lax, in fuch as have been difcovered ; but is this a proof of its 
being invifible in all the reft? We have confined ourfelves al- 
ways to the moft luminous ftars, imagining that, being neareft 
the earth, they were the fitteft for fuch adifcovery. But why 
have we concluded thefe to be neareft to us? Only becaufe we 
have fuppofed them all to be of the fame fize and the fame fub- 
ftance, But who can affure us that this is really fo? The leaft 
ftar, and that which has the leaft brightnefs, may, for aught 
we know, be nearer to us than any of them. 


* If in thofe countries where we have a fufficient number of 
aftronomers, we were to affign to each of them a particular 
fpace in the heavens, a zone of two or three degrees parallel to 
the equator, wherein each fhould carefully examine all the ftars 
that make their appearance in it, we might probably dilcover 
fome phznomena little expected by us. 


‘To keep near to our fun. We fee Saturn with five fatellites, 
Jupiter with four, the earth with one; it is not probable, that 
when three out of fix planets have fatellites, the other three 
fhould be abfolutely without any. We have already fancied 
that we faw one near Venus; this difcovery, however, was not 
profecuted ; but we ought not to dropit. 


* Nothing would forward thefe difcoveries fo effedtually as the 
improvement of telefcopes. We cannot, in my opinion, pro- 
mife too great a reward to thofe who may produce any new oneg 
fuperior to what we have at prefent. It has been fo often 
and fo fully proved, that the knowledge of the longitude at fea 
muft depend on fuch a telefcope, or fuch aclock as would pre- 
ferve the equality of its motion, in fpite of the agitation of the 
vetlel, or an exact theory of the moon, that it would be fuper- 
fluous to fay anymore on this head. I hall only add therefore, 
that we cannot be too liberal in our encouragement of thofe 
who thall endeavour to bring any of thefe feveral methods tq 
perfection.’ 


His other cyrioys reflections upon the moop’s parallax, and 
its 
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its ufe-in afcertaining the figure of the earth ; on the ufgs to be 


made ofthe punifhment of criminals ; on phyfics, and experi- . 


ments on animals; on microfcopes, burning glaffes, and elec- 
tricity, we cannot particularize. There is fomething extrefiely 
_ whimfical in the metaphyfical experiments which he recom- 
mends with refpeét to dreams, and the conneétion between foul 
and body; and heconcludes with his advice, that all refearches 
about the philofopher’s ftone, the quadrature of the circle, and 
‘the perpetual motion, which he terms the chimeras -of the 
fciences, fhould be prohibited. In‘ the next place, the Abbé 
Fraguier entertains us with refietions upon the gods of Homer : 
and thefe are fucceeded by a differtation upon the origin of the 
worfhip which the Egyptians payed to animals ; a differtation 
replete with erudition and entertainment, written by the Abbé 
Banier. 


We fhall pafs over an hiftorical differtation upon the Alexan- 
drian library, by M. Bonamy, that we may take fome little no- 
tice of the next article, which is an inquiry into the firit for- 
mation of languages, and the different genius of original and 
compounded languages, by Adam Smith, profeflor of moral 
philufophy, in the univerfity of Glafgow, now firft publithed. 
The world is already indebted to this gentleman for an ingeni- 
ous metaphyfical treatife ; and thofe who delight in philological 
ftudies will ‘ind fatisfadtion i in this eflay; though, in our opi- 
nion, the author’s genius might have been employed more te 
the utility and entartainment of the public; for an inquiry con, 
cerning the manner in which language was firft formed is a 
matter of meer curiofity : judicious and praétical rules for im= 
proving the language already formed, might be of ufe to ae 
community. 


In the laft efflay of this philological mifcellany, which is a 
colle&tion of remarks on the origin and mixture of antient na- 
tions, and on the manner of ftudying their hiftory, by Mr. Fré- 
ret, we find abundance of curious obfervations, both hiftorical 
and critical, and an ingenious explanation of the different kinds 
of variations, in the diale&s of the fame language. 


We may obferve that, generally fpeaking, effays of this kind 
will have few charms, but for the learned critic, who will 
choofe to read them in the original ; we would, therefore, ad- 
vife the editor to enlarge his plan, fo as to embrace natural phi- 
lofovhy, as well as the Belles Lettres, and in the fubfequent vo- 
lumes, give us an alternation of fubjeéts ; by which ofedns, the 
work will become more ufeful, more generally read, and of 
confequence more advantageous to all parties concerned in the 
undertaking. 

Bb4 Art, 
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Apt, II. An Account of the War in India, beteveen the Englith 
and French, on the Coa/? of Coromandel, from the Year1 750 
ta the Year 1760. Together with a Relation of the late remark- 

able Events on the Malabar coaft, and the Expeditions to Golcon- 

PP and Surat; with the Operations of the Fleet. Illuftrated 
with Maps, Plans, (Se. The Whole compiled from original Papers. 
By Richard Owen Cambridge, E/q; 410. Pr. il. 15. Jefferys. 


HOUGH we do not regard this bulky volume as the 
labour of a mercenary compiler, loft in a labyrinth of 
original pieces, which he patches together without art or ge- 
nius, folicitous only about one objeét,—the profits arifing; yet 
“we could with the fize had been retrenched, the exuberances 
lopped off, and that memoirs, more uniform in the texture, more 
edifying and interefting in the narrative, were compofed from ma- 
térials fo well written and authentic. Were every incident, fince 
the firft eftablifhment of our Eaft-India company, to be related 
with the fame prolixity here ufed, it would fwell that part of our 
commercial hiftory alone to a confiderable library, Moft rea- 
ders, we believe, would find themfelves more inftruéted by a 
clear hiftorical detail, extraéted from authentic documents, than 
from the publication of journals, which neceffarily contain a 
variety of trivial circumftances, intended only as auxiliaries 
to the writer’s memory, and of confequence only to himfelf 
and his friends. Half a dozen pages, for inftance, would have 
exhibited a more diftin& view of the fiege of Madrafs, and 
more fatisfactorily recorded every event worth knowing, than 
the tedious diary now extended to the fize of an octavo volume. 
What fingle benefit can the reader deduce from that cold, ina- 
nimated, heavy appendix, hanging, like an enormous excref- 
cence, on the rear of the performance, efpecially as the pro- 
ceedings. of the Englifh and French commiffaries at Sadrafs, 
were fufficiently known, from colonel Lawrence’s narrative of 
the war on the coaft of Coromandel. Noris this all. Our 
Jearned author, not fatisfied with publifhing a load of ufelefs 
original pieces, has recourfe to the collections of Harris and 
Purchas, books to be met with in the fhop of every bookfeller ; 
and by an extract from Sir Thomas Roe’s Journal, wrote a cen-. 
tury anda half ago, gives a defcription of the prefent ftate of 
the Mogul court-and empire, notwithftanding the repeated re- 
volutions in the government, and probably in the manners of the 
people fince that period. Befides, #he work is fo crowded with Hous- 
bulkookums, Phirmaunds, Arzees, Duftucks, Cowles, Saneds, Perewannas, 
&c. &c. &c. and other deeds, inftruments, patents, petitions, 
and treaties, as cannot fail, from their powerful narcotic qua- 
liry, to lull the moft attentive reader into a very comfortable 
s% a1 “4 ' » ade nap, 
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nap: Sorry weare to fee blended ina chaos of rubbith, a nar- 

-rative, penned with the manly freedom, unaffected: Gmplitity, 
natural modefty, and fpirit of moderation, whichdiftinguifh the 
‘foldier, and recommend the brave-veteran author to our efteem 
‘and admiration. From this. detail of the war.on the coaftiof 
Coromandel, it hardly appears that the writer performed one 
confiderable a&tion, though lie direéted al] the operations ; with 
fuch delicacy does he touch upon his-owncondu@. The merit 
of every advantage gained, he aferibes to the courage of his 
troops, and the gallantry of his officers, while he remarks, with 
the utmoft lenity, on their mifcondud, and the fometimes mif- 
taken meafures of his fuperiors, , Frequently -he fuppreffes the 
names of thofe perfons whofe behaviour he cannot approve, 
though their obftinacy, conceit, or indolence,, may. have occa-. 
fioned the mifcarriage of the fchemes he had planned, and 
brought ruin upon themfelves, and the party under their com- 
mand. Of this we meet with a firiking inflance in page 62. 


‘In the month of February we fent a party for provifions 
and ftores, and for fear the enemy might at laft be tempted ta 
attack them, I made it'ftronger than any I before had fent. ft 
confifted of two captains, ‘fix officers, and 180 men-rank and 
file, four pieces of cannon, and 800 fepoys. Thecommanding 
officer had orders, if he faw orheard any of the enemy coming 
to attack him, to take poft, immediately: and defend himfelf, 
till we could come to his affiftatice. It will be needlefs to enter 
on the particulars of this affair, as one can hardly do it without 
blaming, at leaft pitying the commanding officer, who is) fince 
dead, and who certainly, from his mifcondyé, loft his party; 
and what ftill added to the misfortune, our brave company of 
grenadiers, who had ever behaved well, and fuccefsfully, were 
among them. They were either taken, or-cut to pieces, and 
both their officers killed, In thisunhappy-affair 134 men were 
ptifoners, 100 of which were wounded. Of the: eight officers: 
four were killed, and three wounded, one only efcaping ; 3 our: 
four pieces of cannon, and about 70001. in; money, with a. 
large convoy of provifions, fell into the hands of the enemy. 
The party was attacked by 129 French infantry, two companies 
of deferters about the fame number, the French troop of about 
80, 6000 fepoys, all the Maiffore cavalry, and the Marattas,’ 
who came in at the latter’end of the fray, in all about 10,000, 
and feven pieces of cannon, 7 

‘ We began our march to their relief, but too lates as they 
had not followed the propofed difpofition, and particularly had: 
not taken poft agreeable to their orders, but endeavoured to: 
march on, covering ‘their convoys with their force fo divided 
and 
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and feparated, that they were not able to fupport each other, 
fo that the cavalry, who faw their confufion, had an eafy con- 
queft, and not much more than the bufinefs of a miaute to cut 
them to pieces, which was the fate of every man, except thofe 
whom the French troops faved, and even of thefe there were 
few who did not bear marks of their defeat. This was a moft 
heavy ftroke upon our little handful of men, above a third, 
and I cannot help repeating it, our beft troops, for fo with 
reafon I reckoned our grenadiers, who had always behaved fo 
well on every occafion where bravery and refolution were to be 
fhewn.’ 

- Here colonel Laurence not only conceals the.name of the 
commanding officer, out of tendernefs to his memory, but even 
palliates his fault, by fthewing the great fuperiority of the ene- 
my. Inthe fame gentle manner he touches upon the mifcon- 
dud of the governor and council, to whofe dilatory proceedings 
ought plainly to be attributed the misfortunes of the cam- 
paign in 17543 ‘ for at that time (fays our author) we had 
troops enough on the coaft, with whofe affiftance, had they 
joined us, we fhould have at leaft been able to haye protected 
eur convoys, with lefs fatigue and rifque, as the event fatally 
fhewed.’ 

In another place he fpeaks with more warmth of the obftinacy 
of the governor, and indeed the confequences fully juftify the fe- 
verity of the reprehenfion. ‘¢ There was ftill (fays this fenfible 
writer) a confiderable part of the Arcot province in the hands 
of the French, and Chunda Saib’s friends, which we fhould 
have endeavoured to recover. Our forces were not very confi- 
derable ; we had loft a great many men ; there was a ftrong 
garrifon left in Trichinopoly, and we had but few recruits that 
year.. The French had many more, befides prefling the fea~ 
men into their fervice. However, enough might have been 
fpared to go with the Nabob and gather his rents, and to reco~ 
ver the greateft part of the country. Inftead of beginning by 
degrees, which at that time was all our ftrength would admit 
of, the governor of Madral(s refolved to attack Gingee. 


¢ } reprefented the fituation and ftrength. of the place, com- 
pared to the force we could fend, and even allowing xhat we 
could have marched our whole force, the number would not 
be fufficient for the attack, and at the fame time to provide for 
our fecurity, by keeping the paffes open, and protecting our 
convoys of provifions, which muft came from Fort St..David, 
as no fupply could be expected from a country difaffeaed by its 
neighbourhood to Pondicherry. Befades, we had alfo an ene- 


my at our back, with a force fuficient, at leaft, to flop our 
con- 
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Convoys. I reprefented to him that the Nabob’s affairs alfo re 
quired our fettling other places firft, where we were fure of fuc: 
cefs; and we ought to confider what an impreffion the leaft 
check would make on the minds of thefe flu€tuating, and yet 
unfettled people. 


‘ Thefe, with feveral other reafons, determined me to diffuade 
the governor from the attempt; but he declared to me, that 
he had ordered a party, and it mutt go,’ 


The event was fatal to major Kinneer, the commanding offi. 
cer, who, after a very f{pirited attack, was repulfed and wound: 
ed. Chagrin, at his difappointment, funk fo deep in his mind, 
that he was feized with a fever, of which he died foon after, 


The teftimony of fo judicious an officer as colonel Lawrence 
refle&ts more honour on the genius of colonel Clive, than all 
the foolifh admiration of a giddy multitude. 


¢ The French bringing almoft their whole force into the field 
with Chunda Saib, and leaving Arcot but poorly defended, a 
fcheme was laid to reduce part of that country to the Nabob’s 
obedience, Captain Clive commanded the party. This expedi- 
tion was attended with uncommon fuccefs, which fome people 
were pleafed to term fortunate, and lucky ; but, in my opi- 
nion, from the knowledge I have of the gentleman, he deferyed, 
and might expe& from his condué every thing as it fell ont.’ 
A man of an undaunted refolution, of a cool temper, and a 
prefence of mind, which never left him in the greateft dan- 
ger. Born a foldier, for without a military education of any 
fort, or much converfing with any of the profeffion, from 
his judgment and good fenfe, he led an army like an experienced 
officer, and a brave foldier, with a prudence thatcertainly war- 
ranted fuccefs. This young man’s early genius furprifed and 
engaged my attention, as well before as-at the fiege of Dave- 
cottah, where he behaved in courage and judgment, much be- 
yond what could be expe&ted from his years, and his fuccefs 
afterwards confirmed what I had faid to many people concern? 
ing him. : ones 

‘ Captain Clive, in the month of Auguft, having joined a 
detachment of our army at Trichinopoly, was foon recalled 
for the intended expedition ; and being arrived at Madrafs, he 
marched with 300 Europeans, and about 500 fepoys. His of- 
ficers were chiefly writers, or other fervants of the company; 
never before employed in a military capacity ; and yet, with 
this force, he furprifed and took Arcot, the capital of the pro- 
vince, on the firft of September. The French, truly fenfible of 
this difgrace, and knqwing the importance’ of the place, con- 


certed 
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certed meafures to retake it, and collected all the men they 
could fpare under Raja Saib, fon to Chunda Saib, who, with a 
large detachment from his father’s army, marched and invefted 
Arcot the twenty-third of September. During the fiege, which 
lafted two months, they difmounted two eighteen- pounders, 
upon which Mr. Clive wrote the governor of Madrafs word that 
he was mounting the laft eighteen pounder he had left, but 
that he had {till three months provifions, and thought himfelf 
able to defend a breach whenever the enemy fhould make an 
affault. A party was detached from the army at Trichinopoly 
to fupport him, on notice of whofe approach, the enemy re- 
folved to make their laft effort ; they attacked the breach, and 
the fort in three different places; at every attack they were 
beat off with confiderable lofs, and captain Clive taking ad- 
yantage of their confufion, faliied out, and following the blow, 
took all their cannon, levelled their trenches, and returned ta 


the fort. 


«The party by this time came up, as alfo a detachment of 
Marattas commanded by Budgerow, a brother of Morarow, 
which enabled captain Clive to take the field. He marched 
out of Arcot in fearch of the French and Chunda Saib’s fon, 
never giving them time. to reft; but purfuing his good fortune, 
he took the forts of Timery, Cauvery-pauk, Aranie, and Con- 
jeveram, and completed it by a total defeat of the enemy at. 
Cauvery-pauk in the month of March 1752. Their army was 
entirely deftroyed, and Raja Saib obliged to take fhelter. in Pon- 
dicherry, where M. Dupleix refufed to fee him. By this victory, 
a large part of the Arcot country was recovered for the 


Nabob.’ 


There can be nothing more diftin& than the manner in which 
the origin of the war, the interefts of the contending powers, 
the operations of the campaigns, and the duplicity of the 
French governor’s condu&, are related ; but we could wifh the 
narrative had not been disfigured with fuch a multitude of 
eaitern proper names, as it is impoflible to pronounce or re- 
tain ; a blemifh which we muft intirely afcribe to the editor, 
to whom thofe appellations could not poffibly be familiar, tho’ 
they probably were fo tothe writer, from his long refidence in, 
India, and acquaintance with all the perfonages mentioned. 


Colonel Lawrence’s narrative.ends with the truce concluded 
with the French and their allies in 1754, on the arrival of the 
fieur Godeneu, appointed governor of Pondicherry in the room 
of M. Dupleix; but an account .of the tranfaétions, and: of 
fome military expeditions, i is continued for the fubfequent } year. 


This continuation is introduced with an entertaining account 
of 
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ef the Marattas, fo ier mentioned by all the writers ea 
Iodian affairs. 


‘ Formerly the Marattas were only: a body of horfe, free- 
booters, who alternately took the pay of the higheft bidder. 
They had no fettled habitation, and no profeffion but war, if 
it may be called a profeffion where they have neither art nor 
difcipline, and yet they are formidable to the Moors, whocar- 
rying fuch numerous and incumbered armies into the field, are 
the eafier harraffed, and even ftarved by them. | For thefe pil- 
lagers, continually galloping round the country, cut off the 
convoys, and as moft of their parties carry with them neither 
baggage, nor provifions, they eafily elude all purfuit, and ia 
an inftant retire to their faftneffes, or even, if occafion requires, 
to their own country. ‘They ride a hardy horfe inured to fa- 
tigue, and for the moft part fed with ftanding corn. The com- 
mon men have no cloathing but a turban on their head, anda 
fath round their waiit : inftead of afaddle they ufe fuch a kind 
of pad as is recommended by marfhal Saxe. Truly formidable 
with their fabres, they are fatal to troops that are once broke. 


‘ The Marattas, though not without trade and manufac- 
tures, have principally enriched themfelves, by obliging the 
wealthy and more refpectable powers their neighbours to be 
tributary tothem. It will naturally be afked, why do the opu- 
lent ftates fubmit to be tributary ? and what fecurity have they 
that thefe licentious plunderers will abide by their agreements, 
and not continually encroach upon them, and raife their de- 
mands ? The reafon is plain : it is lefs expenfive, and a lighter 
tax upon trade, to agree to fome certain payment, than to 
engage in the Bknown expence of armies, to free themfelves 
from fo irregular a foe : and as to greater exactions,. if the chief 
has once fettled the:Chout, he will hardly venture to ftruggle 
for more, as the money agreed on goes into his own pocket; 
and were he to proceed to the more violent method of com- 
pulfion, by invading the country, the fpoil would all become 
the property of his troops, under the article of plunder, and 
his own fhare would come very fhort of the fum ftipulated= 
befides, they have the prudence to confider, that a country ra- 
vaged by their troops, will produce neither tribute nor plunder 


again for fome time. 


© They are a deftructive foe and an unferviceable friend. 
They ruin their enemies by burning their country, and their 
allies by their avaricious demands for money. Inftead of me- 
riting their pay, which they might eafily do after a defeat, by 


cutting off all the broken troops, they fly to the camp, where 
every 
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every man procures 2 good burden for his horfe, and — 
on foot, drives him away loaded with the fpoil.’ 


Next follows an account of the expedition againft Angria, 
with a fhort hiftory of the origin of that piratical family, and 
the attempts made to extirpate a neft of thieves fo troublefome 
to the commerce of European ftates. To this fucceeds a nar- 
rative of the tranfadtions on the coaft of Coromandel, the re- 
volutions at Deli, the Mogul’s capital, and the naval opera- 
tions, from the year 1755 to to the raifing of the fiege of Mas 
drafs in 1759. 


' Subfequent to the tedious journal of this fiege, we are fa- 
voured with colonel Ford’s expedition to Golconda, in which 


nothing very curious occurs ; and then with the revolution at - 


Surat, in favour of the company, related with as much pomp 
and parade, as if the author’s fubjeé&t had been the greateft mo- 
narchy in Europe. Here are fpecified a long treaty with one 
Naib, a Perwenna with another, a Hookum from a third, and a 
Houfbulkookum from a fourth, and other fuch trifles, as eke out a 
dozen pages for the compiler, and muft infpire the reader 
with a fublime opinion of his learning and judgmemt. 


It would be unheceffary to add further particulars ; it is 
enougl: that the editor had materials fufficient for an excellent 
hiftory of the tranfa&tions in India for ten years paft, though 
we think they might have been more properly collated and 
digefted. 





Art. If. 4 New and General Biographical Diionary ; containing 
an Hiftorical and Critical Account of the Lives and Writings of the 
moft Eminent Perfons in every Nation; particularly the Britith and 
Trith ; from the earlieff Accounts of Time to the prefent Periofl. 
Wherein their remarkable AGions or Sufferings, their Virtues, Parts 
and Learning, are accurately difplayed; with a Catalogue of their 
Literary ProduGions. In twelve Volumes. Vol. 1. vo. Pr. 
6s. Ofborne, 


HE beauties and the blemifhes of Mr. Bayle’s Hiftorical 
and Critical Dictionary have given birth to a variety of 
productions formed upon his plan, all of which promife great 
improvements onthe original. -Some complain of his exube- 
rance, others of his omiffions; all blame his peculiarity of 
thought, and vet none equal his genius, or lofe the opportunity 
of profiting by that treafure of erudition which he has amaffed, 
though they feldom have the candour to acknowledge their ob- 
ligations. If Mr. Bayle has entered too deeply into unioterett- 
in2, 
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tng, ufelefs, metaphyfical fpeculations, his followers are no léfs 
faulty in the contrary extreme. They have carefully avoided alt 
criticifm, except what they borrowed from him, and theréby 
rendered their works a mére regifter of births, burials, books, 
and frivolous tranfactions. What is it to us that Newton, or 
any other philofopher, was born in fuch a year, at fuch a place, 
that he publifhed his firft book at a certain age, and that he was 
admired for his genius, and beloved for his modefty, unlefs we 
are likewife made acquainted with his opinions, and the progtefs 
of his amazing difcoveriés. The life of a fcholar is beft related 
in a diftin& account of his ftudies. We may have fome curiofity 
to know his parentage and fortune, but this paffion is fubordi- 
nate to our more eager thirft of becoming acquainted with his 
writings. An abftra& of the principles, fyftems, and chief per- 
formances of the moft eminent in learning in all ages, would 
convey a juft idea of the progrefs of human knowledge ; 
whereas a mere detail of filly occurrences, ferve only to fet the 
ignorant a prating, and give volubility to the tongue, without 
adding a fingle idea to the underftanding. 


Our author’s pique themfelves much upon comprifing within 
the narrow bounds of twelve ofavo volumes an infinitely 
greater number of lives than Mr. Bayle has done in five enor- 
mous volumes in folio, or the authors-of the General Didic- 
nary in the compafs of a fmall library ; but their triumph wilf 
appear ill founded, when it is confidered, that we are actually 
as little acquainted with moft of the eminent perfonages they 
introduce, as we were before the publication of their labours. 
Nor is this all; half the lives recited might, without prejudice 
to mankind, be buried in eternal oblivion ; and indeed when 
we mix in the groupe here afflembled, we cannot avoid 
complaining, that we have been furprifed into very indifferent 
company. A mob of obfcure perfons, and bards neglected in 
their lives, and forget as foon as dead, compofe the additions to 
former works of the fame nature ; all the minute unimportant 
faéts are culled from preceding colle&ions of lives, and the cri- 
ticifms, the fcrupulous inquiries, the difcuffions, and what our 
authors term the dry part of biography, wholly difregarded.. 
We are forry to fay, that even vivacity, afpirited manner, and 
tolerably elegant ftile, are as much neglected as erudition and 
reflection ; the language of our authors never rifes above medi- 
ocrity; it is generally mean, vulgar, and embarraffed. For 
inftance,we meet with the following phrafes,fcarce elevated enough 
for the ordinary of Newgate: He had not the leaf graiz of virtue or 
grodne/s in the make of him.-—He put out a book on this fubje@.-— 
His poetical talents had no rival that came fo near them as his modeffy. 


It would be equally tedious and irkfome to fpecify a multitude 
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of groveling and obfcure expreffions, which occur in this work. 
It is with relu€tance we touch upon its defeéts, on account of 
the proprietors, who appear to have been at confiderable pains 
and expence in procuring materials, which are here piled to- 
gether in a rude undigefted chaos: juftice, however, to out 
readers requires that we fhould give them our undifguifed fenti- 
ments of a performance, which has probably raifed their ex- 


pectations. 


We fhall fupport this character of the New Biographical Dic- 
tionary by an extract. taken merely at.random, amd without 
any other defign than to fhew the judgment of the compilers 
in the choice of their notes, which they borrow from M. Bayle. 


« Agefipolis I. king of Lacedemon. He fucceeded his father 
Paufanius, who had taken refuge in a temple, when he found his 
conduét difapproved for concluding a peace with the Thebans. 
Whilft Paufanias remained in this afylum, Agefipolis was raifed 
to the throne, under the guardianfhip of Ariftodemus, in the 
third year of the 96th Olympiad. When he was.of age, the 
Lacedemonians formed a refolution to carry on a war againft 
the Athenians and Thebans; but being doubtful how the Ar- 
gives might ftand affected, they thought proper to begin with 
them. Agefipolis was ordered to attack them, but being fome- 
what fcrupulous, becaufe they had aiked a truce, he was deft- 
rous of having this cafe of confcience folved, and accordingly 
went to confult Jupiter in the temple of Olympus, whether the 
offers of a truce from the Argives ought to be rejeéted, and 
whether their demand was not unreafonable, fince they had made 
no propofals of peace till the troops of the Lacedezmonians were 
upon the point of attacking them? The oracle gave for anfwer, 
that the demand of the Argives was unreafunable, and accor- 
ding to the rules of honour and religion might be refufed. 
Agefipolis went likewife to Delphi, where he received the fame 


‘anfwer from Apollo *: and being now no longer in any hefita- 


tron, 





*<Let us gather a truth from hence (fays Mr. Bayle) that 
the Pagan religion was founded on ideas of God, as falfe as 
atheifm. Here is a king of Lacedemon, who, after offering 
folemn facrifices as preliminary to an expedition, and after re-’ 
ceiving a favourable anfwer from the greateft of the gods, goes 
to confult another divinity, being uncertain whether the anfwer 
already received would be confirmed or contradicted. He muft 
then have believed, that the refponfes of Jupiter were not fuclr 
as could always be depended upon ; and he muft have fuppofed: 
that Apollo’s knowledge was not always conformable to that of 

Jupiter: 


. 
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tlon, he ordered his army to march towards Argos. The Ar 
gives fent two heralds, to fue again for peace; but he returned 
for anfwer, that the gods had hot thought proper he fhould ac 
cept of fuch offers; and continued his march. The firft day 
he encamped in their territories, there was an earthquake ; this 
fome of his troops took for a fign from heaven that they fhould 
return; but he removed this fuperftitious notion by obferving to 
them thatthe prodigy did not happen till after their entrance into 
the enemy’s country ; fo he marched on to Argos, and laid fiege 
to that city. In all probability he would foon have made him- 
felf mafter of the place, but the thunder, which killed fome of 
his men, and fome other bad prefages, obliged him to abandon 
the fiege; He made great ravage however on the adjacent 
~ country. In the war which the Lacedemonians declared againft 
the inhabitants of Mantinea, Agefipolis had likewife the com- 
mand of the army. He laid wafte the country of Mantinea, 
and at length made himfelf mafter of the city by the following 
expedient, as related by Xenophon: he ftopped the courfe. of 
the river upon which Mantinea was fituated ; this caufed an in- 
undation, which fo weakened the foundation of the houfes and 
wall, that the inhabitants were afraid of their falling ; and, as 
they faw, that if any part of the wall fhould be thrown down, 
their city would be carried by ftorm, they capitulated. Accor- — 
ding to Paufanias, he turned the courfe of the river towards the 
walls of the city, and the bricks of which the walls were built 
not being burnt, melted in the water like wax in the fun; the 
reafori why the Mantineans preferred fun-burnt bricks, was that 
they did not break or flip out of their places when a wall was 
battered. It was mm this war probably, that Pelopidas and Epa- 
minondas gave fuch a fignal proof of their courage and friend- 





Jupiter. Was not this to believe that all the gods, not even ex~ 
cepting the greateft, were limited in their knowledge. They 
confulted Jupiter as one afks an opinion of an eminent counfel, 
when he is about to commence a law-fuit; the opinion of this 
one however is not fufficient to caution clients; they are de- 
firous to have alfo the advice of other lawyers ; nay fome will 
confult the ableft men in all courts of the Kingdom. The Pa- 
gans atted in the fame manner with regard to their oracles ; they 
confulted feveral of the deities on the fame affair, to fee whether 
the gods contradiéted each other, and to be enabled the better 
to take their meafures, by comparing the anfwers they received : 
thus their gods were as chimerical as Spinoza’s divinity ; for it 
is as impofible that a limited nature fhould be God, as that 
the world fhould be the Supreme Being that governs all things 
by a wife Providence.” 


“Vor. XL. May 1761. Ce Ship 
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fhip for each other; when the wing wherein thefe two brave | 
men fought, gave way, they would not retreat; Pelopidas hav-. 
ing received feven wounds, fell upon a heap.of dead bodies ; 
Epaminondas flew to his affiftance, and oppofed his fingle per- 
_ fon againft numbers, being determined to die rather than aban- 
don his friend; he was wounded in two places, and yet defend- 
ed himfelf vigoroufly, when Agefipolis coming up with.-the 
other wing, refcued the two heroes. Some _ years after, Agefi- - 
polis was fent with a confiderable army againft the Olynthians ; 
and in this expedition he was vigoroufly fupported by Anjyntas 
king of Macedon, and Derdas prince of Elimia. He marched to. 
Olynthus, and was defirous to engage the enemy, but they not 
daring to appear in the field, he ravaged the country and made 
himfelf mafter of the city of Torone. But the exceffive heats .. 
of the fummer fatiguing him extremely, he was: feized with a 
fever, which carried him off in feven days, in the fourteenth 
year of his reign.’ 


We fhall leave it to the. reader to judge by this note, atelier 
our authors have avoided the fault they have fo roughly cenfured | 
in Mr. Bayle, or whether they have followed the precept laid 
down inthe facred writings,—-of plucking the beam out ‘of - 
their own eye, before they fpied the mote in the eye of their 
neighbour. 3 





—_— —_—— 


Art. IV. The Life and Literary Remains of Ralph Bathurft, 
M. D. -Dean of Wells, and Prefident of Trinity College in Ox- 
ford. By Thomas Warton, J. 4. Fellow of Trinity College, 

and Profeffor of Poetry in the Univerfity of Oxford. 80. Pr. 
6;. Dodiley. 


T happens fortunately for the ingenious editor of thefe Re- 
mains, that his reputation is too well eftablifhed in the lite- 
rary world to fuffer by one dull performance; we cannot, 
however, but regret that a fine genius, capable of furnifhing 
out the moft exquifite entertainment with his own produétions, 
fhould be bound down to the ufelefs labour of ftringing to- 
gether the fcraps and remnants of unedifying pedantry, which 
ought to have been configned with all that was human of the 
author, to eternal oblivion. We will not be thought to intend 
a refleétion upon the memory of the good dean Bathurft, of . 
whom perhaps we fhould never. have heard but for the prefent 
publication, when we declare that we believe a more infi pid 
life never employed the pen of any biographer, . though the au- 
thor is modeftly of opinion, ‘ that the nature of the-fubje& de- 
feryed a better compiler.’” Certainly nothing befides gratitude 
Re ms ra to 
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to the memory of a benefactor to the college of which Mr. Wart 
ton is a fellow, could induce hin té blot two hundred and thirty 


pages with a life which affords not 4 fingle entertaining or in: 
terefting incident, unlefs perchance the reader may have been ¢ 


| fhember of Trinity College, and of a difpofition to pique hima 


felf upon the fmarthefs and fluent latinity of a pee 


“Fident of that fotiety. 


|" ‘With refpea to the writings of Dr. Bathurft, we riuft cons 

fefs we are of opinion the learned editor has viewed them with 
a partial eye: to be fincére we muft either condemn his judg- 
ment, or give up our own tafte. In general the fubjetts aré 
trifling, and the language always ftiff, affected; and pedantic ; 


- filled with quaint conceits, an epigrammatic pointednefs, and 


puerile antithefes, unworthy even of a pedagogue of the prefent 
age. His familiar letters; his orations before-the cofvocation; 
and even his phyfiological treatife on refpiration; abound with 
turns of wit, and ‘a {pecies of academical punning, unfeafon- 
able at the time, and now entirely banifhed into the obfcurity 
of fchools and cloifters. Jin teftimony of this affertion, we fhall 
beg leave to quote a few fpecimens from the dodtar’ s Latin and 
Englith profe. The firft which meets the eye is taken from an 
oration which our author pronounced upon laying down the 
office of vice-chancellor of the univerfity.——-* Neque fane mi- 
rum, fi inter tot egregios viros, pacis bonique publici ftudiofos, 
unus, aut alter Catalina vel Cethegus, confulatum etiam meum 
infeftaverint. Scilicet irafci; et ver/o pollice quemlibet occidere; 
tegium quiddam, et magnificum habetur : atque hac faltem 
*poteftate fefe aliquem credit, qui alias nibil ¢f: imperiumque 
fibi videtur in Caputio geftare, prout Nifus ille olim in Capillo; 
plané non tamquam ad regendum, fed ad regnandum admifius.’ 


A fpecimen of the doctor's familiar wit will appear in the fol- 
lowing letter, written in an{wer to a letter from a lady of fa- 
fhion, to whom he had applied for a benefaction towards build- 
ing the chapel of Trinity College. Het ladyfhip pleaded in ex- 
cufe for her refufal, the gout in her right hand, and the pay- 
ment of feveral thoufand pounds to her five grand-children. 


« Mapbam, 


‘ Ihad foonet returned my thanks fot the honour of your 
ladythip’s letter, had not the carfier’s times been miftaken by 
my fervant. | I am forry to underftand by it, that your ladythip 
has been fo feverely handled by that malady; which is ufially 
accounted the companion of the rich ; and that my letter fhould 
have ‘the ill-fortune to come when it was in’ your: right hand, 


which the feripture makes.to be the giwng hand. But fince I 
oe Cc2 find 
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find it fo well recovered as to «write with its wonted accuraté 
neffe, I hope it will alfo e’er long be able to extend itfelfe toward 
the promoting of that pious worke, which now humbly craves 
your affiftance. The many thoufands your ladyfhip is pleafed 
to mention yourfelfe engaged in, do but fharpen our appetites, 
and encreafe our hopes, that, though the feaft goes another 
way, yet a fmall crumb may poffibly fall from fo plentifull a 
table.. Five or. ten pounds will not be miffed amongft fuch 
great fummes; and yet will make a welcome addition to our 
flender ftock. Befides the honour that will accrue to us, when 
prefent and future times fhall find fo worthy a name recorded 
among our benefactors.’ 


A Latin letter of thanks, which he wrote to fir William 
Dormer, for a donation made to the college on this occafion, 
runs in the fame ftrain of pedantry. 


« Accepimus, quos nuper mififti aureos; epiftolamque vel 
ipfo munere magis auream. Et gratulamur certe collegio noftro, 
vel potius tuo, qudd fimul et preteriti contubernii tui memoria 
fibi placeat, et prafenti gaudeat patrocinio: mzniaque jam fe- 
licitet /urgentia, non tam alt? fe eferant dono tuo, quam /uperbiant 
te datore. Scilicet hoc eft vere generofum effe, cim fortunas 
virtutibus equaveris ; et que feceris ipfe honorifica, proavorum 
gloriz fuperaddis.’ 


We may, indeed, apply to our author his own obfervation in 
the poem to Mr. Baffe, 


' Some poems, like fome fafhions, only fit 
- One age or place. 


All his works, except a poem or two, and the three Prelecti- 
ons on refpiration, are local, and his manner entirely that of 
the age, a quibbling, fcholaftic play of words. What Mr. Warton 
fays of his poetry is by no means true of his profe; ‘ that it is 
free from that accumulation of phrafes, that patchwork of paro- 
died hemiftics, pilfered from the claffics, fo peculiar to the po- 
ets of the mufe Anglicane;” in the latter he fuffers no oppor- 
tunity to flip of introducing’a claffical allufion : ‘he even unne- 
ceffarily and inelegantly falls into parody, frequently deftroying 
the beauty of the original expreffion, by rejecting the numbers 
of the latin poet. It would be unneceflary to fpecify particu- 
lars ; almoft every piece in the whole colleétion affords inftances. 

In juttice, however, to the memory of the dean, we fhall pre- 
fent the reader with Mr. Warton’s fentiments of him as a writer 


* His latin orations are wonderful fpecimens of wit and an- 


tithefis, which were the delight of his age. They want, upotr 
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thre whole, the purity and fimplicity of: Tully’s eloquence, but , 


even exceed the fententious fmartnefs of Seneca, and the -fur- 
prifing turns of Pliny. They are perpetually fpirited, and dif- 
cover an uncommon quicknefs of thought. His manner is con- 
cife and abrupt, but yet perfpicuous and eafy. His allufions 
are delicate, and his obfervations fenfible and animated. “His 
fentiments of congratulation or indignation are equally forci- 


ble : his compliments are moft elegantly turned, and his fatire - 


is moft ingenioufly fevere. Thefe compofi tions are extremely 
agreeable to read, but, in the prefent improvement of claffical 


faite, not fo proper to be imitated. ‘They are moreoyer en- 


tertaining, as a picture of the times, and a hiftory of the ftate 


of academical literature. 


-€-This fmartnefs does not defert our author even on philofo- 
phical fubjeéts. His epitaphs, eulogium on Lyddal, and-other 
{mall latin pieces, are a {pecies of compofition in-which he dif- 
plays his witty turns with more propriety.. His -epjitle to 
Langbaine is'profeffedly a fpecious, rather an argumentative, 
defence of the ftudy of monaftic antiquities ; and is accordingly 
drawn up in the true ftrain of apologetic declamation. 


‘ His programma on preaching, inftead of a: dry formal re- 
monftrance, is an, agreeable and lively piece of writing: His 
addrefs to the Convocation, about forming the barbers of Ox- 
fard into a company, is a moft admirable fpecimen of his hu- 
mour, and of that, facetious invention, with which few vice- 
chancellors would have ventured to enforce and enliven fuch a 


fubject, 


« I fufpeét that he wrote great part of the preface to Willis’s 
Cerebri Anatome, which work he fupervifed before publication. 
The following paffages, in particular, are entirely in his tafte 
apd ftyle, and much too fmart for Willis. ‘* Ab effoffo eruto- 
que capite humano, zternitatem fibi et imperio, veluti op- 
timis aufpiciis, | promiferunt clim Romani: neque orbem Capi- 
tolio fuperftrui pofle iis perfuafum edt, nifi defundi hominis Cra- 


nio inedificaretur Capitolium. Non is fum qui émperia in ar- 


tibus mediter, aut de devicto literarum orbe tjumphos mihi {pon- 
deam. At interim documentis fatis illuftribus dudum depre- 
hendi, fryftra. omnino nifi illis ipfis aufpiciis, in philofophia, 
prefertim naturali, allaborari.”—-And afterwards, where men- 


tion is made of the cuts exhibiting diffe@tions of the brain. “ Si’ 
quz ex pottulatis et diagrammatis illis, quafi ad matheféos ri- 


tum delineatis, exinde colligi deberet theoria, manca adhuc, 
nmecdum omnibus numeris abfoluta appareat; nullus dubito, 
quin longior dies, et plurium obfervationum acceffio, in formam 
ac —— ulterior@ conciliet: ut non irrito prorfus 


Cc3 omine, 
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omine, antiquitas dixiffe videatur : ex aperto cerebro obfetricans' : 
tibus etiam Vulcani_ferramentis, Minervam enatam fuifle. Nam aut . 
hac via, fcilicet per vulnera et mortes, per anatomiam, et quaft 
Cafareo partu, in lucem prodibit veritas, aut femper latebit.” 


‘ The leétures on refpiration, and the queftions annexed, ex- 
hibit our author in a charaéter which engaged the greateft part 
of his life, that of a phyfician. Of the leG&tures he feems to 
have entertained fome opinion; and it muft be confeffed that 
they are a facciné and commodious detail of the fyftem, not- 
withftanding the many fucceeding improvements in every branch 
of experimental philofophy. But the claffical fcholar is eafily 
difcernible in the learned anatomift. In the fécond leéture, the 
operations of the will on the body are beautifully illuftrated and 
exemplified ; and the whole.is interfperfed with claffical allu- 
fions and elegant metaphors, which relieve the drynefs, with- | 
out interrupting the doétrines, of a f{cientifical enquiry. ‘The 
three queftions, or fuppofition-fpeeches, prove that this exer- 
cife, when not performed in a prefunttory manner, is calcu- 
Jated to convey much original inftruétion on detached articles of 
important knowledge, in a pleafing and ufeful epitome.’ 


Thefe le€iures, indeed, are the beft of his whole works, both 
in point of erudition, genius, and pure latinity. ‘ 


‘ His Englifh poetry, fays Mr, Warton, feems to want faci- 
lity: but as he wrote before Dryden had polifhed and perfeéted 
the harmony of our heroics, the roughnefs of his verfification 
may claim a reafonable excufe. His nervous and manly lines on 
Selden, thine with uncommon luftre in Dryden’s mifcellanies ; 
and deferve to be diftinguifhed as a pattern of that dida€tic and 
epigrammatic cait, which characterifes the poems of thofe. 
times.’ , 


‘ In ourauthor’s iambics on Hobbes, the powers and paffions 
of the foul are imaged under a variety of ftriking metaphors, 
exprefled with elegance, precifion, and propriety. He has left 
us another piece in the fame meafure, and it is to be wifhed he 
had written more. That pregnant brevity, which conftitutes 
the dignity and energy of the iambic, feems to have been his 
talent. 


‘ His latin hexameters will be thought too pointed. and in- 
genious by the lovers of Virgil’s fimple beauties. However, 
they have an admirable facility, an harmonious verfification, 
and much terfenefs and happinefs of expreflign. They have, 
moreover, a manner of their own; and a certain original. air, 
They fhare this merit in common with the latin poems of Mil- 
ton, that they are free from that accumulation of phrafes, that 
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patchwork of parodied hemiftics, pilfered from the claffics, fe 


peculiar to the poets of the mufe Anglicana. Add to this; that 
fome of the earlieft of them were written in pees infancy of seed 


poetry among-us.’ 


As we entertain the jufteft refpeét for the tafte and genius of 
Mr. Warton, nothing befides a ftri&t regard to truth could 
oblige us to advance an opinion fo oppofite to his. _We will 
venture, irideed, to affirm, that fome other confideration than 
the merit of the author gave birth to this publication ; and 
that mankind would be more entertained with a fingle page 
from the ingenious editor, where he followed the bent of his own 
genius, than with a folio volume of fuch writings as are here 
ftitched together as a monument to the memory of Dr. Bathurft. 
Upon the whole, the orations, pralections, poems, and pieces 


here exhibited, might have paffed for pretty academical‘exers . 


cifes at the time they were firft written; but they are fearce 
worth reviving at the diftance of a century,’ only to be forgot int 


as many b Any bg 





Ait. V. A Letter toa Great M—--r, on the Profpe& of a Peace 5 
avherein the Demolition of the Fortifications of Louisbourg is hewn 
to be abjurd; the Importance of Canada fully refuted 3 the proper, 
Barrier pointed out in North America; aud the Reafonablenefs and 


Neceffity of retaining the French Sugar Iflands. Containing Re-) . 


marks on fome preceding Pamphlets that have treated of the. Sub- 
je@, and a fuccin® View of the whole Terms that ought to be in-, 
Sifted on from France at a future Negociation. By an unpréjudiced. 
Obferver. Svo. Pr. 23.6d. Kearfly. 


HAT peculiar virulence and acrimony with which the: 
preachers of chriftian charity treat each other in their 


difputations has brought theological rage into .a: proverbial 


expreflion; the prefent times will be diftinguifhed in future. - 


ages for political rancour. Every fubject- of a public nature is 
debated with as much indecent warmth and animofity as if per- 
fons were fworn enemies, becaufe they happen to differ in. 
opinion, though poflibly the writers may be entire ftrangers 
to each others faces, names, and characters. The fubje& be- 


fore us has given birth to much illiberal abufe; and, fagts:have © 
been fo ftrangely tortured and mifreprefented, that every ad-, 
ditional pamphlet ferves only to perplex the judgment of ‘the | 


publick with refpec to the true value of our conquefts in North 
America and the Weft Indies. All agree that Great Britain 


muft not expe&to retain her acquifitions in both; and the: 


queftion i in difpute is,. whether fhe had better, at the approach - 
Cc4 ing 
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jing negociation, make reftitution of Canada or of Guadalupe. 
Our author, who writes with more knowledge of fatts than abi- 
Jity to urge them with ftrength and perfpicuity, is clearly in fa- 
vour of the former. He agrees with alate writer, that Canada, 
with refpeét to the Weft India trade, would be a very ufelefs ac- 
quifition to Great Britain; that the country producing no 
other commodities befides furs and fkins, can make but trifling 
returns to the Englifh merchant; that this trade, when car- 
ried on with France in its moft flourifhing ftate, fell fhort of 
140,000 pounds yearly; and that in the hands of the Britith 
nation it would probably yield fcarce half the returns it made 
ito France. | 


In proof of thefe affertions, he proceeds to explain the dif- 
‘ficulty of eftablifhing a colony in a cold northern tra& of coun- 
try, deftitute almoft of every neceffary of elegance, conveni- 
ence, and even of living. He thews the difficulties under which 
the French laboured, notwithftanding the vaft encouragement 
given by the government ; and how little the effects of prodi- 

ious fums expended by the crown anfwered expectation, if the 
‘intention really was to render Canada a flourifhing colony, 
jufeful to the mother country. He fufpeéts, indeed, that France 
‘never actually had this objeé in view, and that the true fcheme 
of the miniftry was, by means of this colony to encroach gra- 
dually upon the Englifh fettlements, and open a more direét and 
eafy communication with the ocean, than by the river St. Lau- 
rence. He endeavours to prove, contrary to the affertion of a 
cloud of writers, that Canada, from the nature of the.climate 
and foi], cannot poffibly yield fuch crops as would recompence 
the labour and expence of the hufbandman ; .he even .quotes the 
authority of French writers the moft partial to the colony, that 
far from fupplying the fugar iflands with provifions, Canada 
hardly produced enough to maintain its own fcanty number of 
inhabitants; a truth which he thinks the vaft exports of beef 
and pork from Great Britain and Ireland is fufficient to evince. 
He demonffrates that the fur trade.can never be fo far ex- 
tended, as to make any confiderable addition to the naval 
power of the mother country ; that fcarce ever a French vefiel 
returned to Europe wholly freighted with furs; and that but _ 
for the fifhery, and other branches of trade, this colony muft 
have been long fince abandoned, and France obliged to fit down 
contented with the lofs of her expences in trying to force a va- 
Juable fettlement. To affirm that Canada will prove more be- 
neficial to Great Britain than it has done to France, our author 
imagines abfurd even in idea. It was the only northern colony 
they poffeffed ; its commodities therefore were more valuable to 
the French than they can be to the Englith. Befides, he thinks 
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§t probable that the Canadians, if they loit the commerce of 
the great lakes and the forks of the Ohio, agreeable to a fron- 


tier sketched out by a late ingenious writer *, would decreafe 


in their exports of furs, 


Our author’s next argument turns upoh the vaft expence of 


‘defending fo extenfive a frontier as that of Canada, while the 
French remain in poffeflion of Louifiana, to raife which toa © 


flourifhing colony they would then employ all their ftrength 
and induftry. What he advances upon this head is extremely 
rational and intelligent. He appears to have ftudied the geo- 
graphy of the country, and to be perfeély converfant with the 
beft writers upon the fubjeé&t. ‘ Is England to pay all the ne- 
ceflary officers of the civil eftablifhment ? Is England to defray 
all the charges of repairing and mairitdining the fortifications ? 
If fo,. where is the fund to do it? Muft England, likewife, be 
obliged to keep a numerous force in’Canada to over-awe the 
inhabitants ? Will not this be even neceflary to bring fpecie into 
the colony ; for if it does not come by this, channel, how can 
it come at all ? Canada can have no ballance in her favour from 
her own commodities, and can have no money, but by virtue 
of the royal eftablifhment: and if fuch eftablifhment was ne- 
ceflary under the French, will it not be more fo under us? Even 
the whole value of the exports from Canada would be fcarce 
fufficient to pay its own civil officers, much lefs the charges of 
maintaining their fortifications. Are the imports and exports 
to and from Canada to be exempted from the ufual duties on 
their entry and clearance? If they-were fubje& to fuch duties 
would not the price of commodities be much enhanced, and the 
Canadians rendered more unable to pay for them? And if the 
exemption was to take place, would it be not fo much clear lofs 
to the revenue? So that, in every cafe, is not the mother-coun~ 
try fure to fuffer by retaining Canada? In a word, Sir, by re- 
taining it, we can expec it to become no other than a colony, 
without trade and inhabitants. Let the advocates for the reten- 
tion give me the leaft profpect of its being made of any real 
utility and emolument to the mother-country (be it ever fo 
fmall ;) and I will not avail myfelf of its very numerous and 
peculiar difadvantages, very peculiar indeed! But I am appre- 
henfive that this cannot be done. It cannot be faid, Sir, that 
we fhould retain Canada, becaufe there is reafon to fufpeé& the 
French will prove troublefome neighbours, we might as well 
apply this doétrine to every colony the French are poffeffed of, 
and even ‘to France itfelf. But did the poffeffion of Canada 


* Intereft of Great Britain coyfidered with refpe& to her 
Colonies, : , 
give 
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givé the French ary fuperiority éver us, either on the pririciples 
Of power or 6iritheree ? Was it not our own unparalleled neg- 
ligenicé that taifed them front the véty extremity of beggary 
and contempt, and made them becomé formidablé to us? ft 
cannot be faid, Sir, that before the French got poffeffion of 
the lakes, and prevailed upon our Indian allies to abandon our 
intereft, and take part with them, that England had any thing 
to apprehend from the exceflive growth of French power from 
tliat colony, fo far from this, did not our own colonies hold 
Canada in fuch a piteous light, that they feldom engaged vigo~ 
roufly in a war againft it? When they were inclined to corre- 
{pond with Canada in this manner, did they not fet the In- 
dians on; and did not they alone prove fufficient to keep the 
Canadians in the moft abject awe and fubjedtion ?? 


The author proceeds to refute, by a variefy of arguments, 
the affertion of the writer juft cited, that the retention of 
Canadé will prove a fecurity that we fhall hot be driven out 
of our northern colonies; a fecuitity that the planters fhall 
not be niolefted by the incurfions of the favages, and that the 
Britith ration fliall not be obliged to repeat the expences of the 
prefent war, in defence of fev” Garth in America. It 
Would be fédidtis to purfae hith throtgh this inquiry ; fufficient 
ft is, that many of his reafons carry weight and conviction, 
though fltey are urged with too mutch vehémencé, and {tated in 
a diffufive artlefs manner. In a word, the prodigious extent of 
frontier; the natural inclination which the Canadians would have, 
from religious and political principles, to live under a French 
government; the vaft military forcé Which would be required to 
repel the incroachments of the colofiy of New Orleans, and keep 
the Canadians in fubje€tion ; the littlé emolument to be ex- 
pected froin Canada in point of revenue afd ftrength ; thefe 
and a variety of other arguménts are urged to prove the inuti- 
lity of rétaining 4 cofiqueft atterided with fo gréat expénce to 
the government. 

Our author having, as he thinks, fufficiently evinced that 
the additional commerce arifing from the retention of Canada 
would not balance the expences, and that the barrier formed by 
this extenfive country againft the French encroachments is in- 
adequate, proceeds to point out the moft effectual method of 
de{troyihg. the power of France in America, and preventing thofe 
cruel wars, which for a century back have defolated Europe, 
The firlt fteps are, to live in perfe&t harmony with the Indians, 


to prevent all intercourfe between Canada and our colonies; — 


but chiefly to infift on the intire ceflion of Cape-Breton, 


aid the depéndent iflands in the mouth.of the river St. Lau. 
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rence, and to have the’ rights of the Englith nation to th© 
coa{ts of Nova Scotia confirmed, which would to all purpofés 
deftroy their fifhery, and confequently their a> ati By ak 
eftimate. made by the author, whether true or falfe we casinot 
pretend to fay, it appears that France employed 564 thips; and 
27,500 feamen in this fingle article of commerce. Herice, 
he deduces his ftrongeft objeCtion againft the demolition of 


Louisbourg. 


What he afferts in proof of the preference which ought to 
be given Louifiana over Canada, is merely conjectural, and not 
founded upon the relation of travellers. ‘ Louifiana‘tioes not 
want attractivenefs, it is the only objeé& that can fectité: us in’ 
North America ; itis much more worthy our commercial views 
than Canada, the commodities of which are the fare as in our 
northern colonies, and cannot be of any particular benefit, when’ 
we have already fuch plenty of them; and that, without re’ 
taining Canada, we fhiduld, merely by clipping it of its én=- 
croachments, enjoy more than half its profits. Bat, with res 
gard to the produce of Louifiana, fhould we not preferve to 
ourfelves a monopoly of tobacco, for which the foil and climate 
is every way fit, and which there is the greateft reafon to be- 
lieve the French would engrofs to themfelves as they had done 
the fugar trade, if they were fuffered to poflefs a country {0 con~ 
venient for fach a valuable commodity ? Should we not likewifé 
rear great quantities of indigo and cotton, articles much wanted 
int our manufactures, and which we have been often obliged to 
purchafe of thofe very enemies with whoni we are now at war, 
and whofe chief fyftem was to overturn our conftitutions? and . 
even in thofe marfhy parts adjoining to the Gulph of Mexico, 4s 
not the land fit for moft kinds of vegetables and nutriment for 
mien and cattle ? May not the inhabitants raife more than enough 
to fupply their own demands, and alfo-a fhare for the Leeward 
Iflands, a trade for which it is conveniently fituated; for tho* 
they can’t take a dire€t courfe to them by reafon of the ftrong 
current, they may fall through the Gulph of Florida into the 
Atlantic Ocean, and have a fhorter paffage than from any other 
of our colonies ? The eftablithment of a little manufaétory has 
been attempted in Georgia, would it not be as prdéticable in 
Louifiana ? Do not the climate and a great number of mulberry ” 
trees that grow fo plentifully there, afford a moft pledfing pro-* 
{pe&t of bringing that fcheme to perfetion’? might not tea like~’ 
wife be produced, when nearly in the fame latitude as Pekin in 
China, and the feafons are not.very different’? the: produce of 
this commodity from otr own colonies’ would: be a teal benefit 
to the nation, as it would not only bring great profits to the 
_ feverine, byt likewife preferve that fpeciein the kingdom, which 
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we fo much lament the.lofs of by this trade'to the Eaft. Indies, 
The inland country is remarkable for an abundance of the bet 
timbers, nodoubt more fit for navigation in hot climates, than 
thofe from our northern colonies, which are apt to fplit : while, 
on the other hand, thofe from hot climates maintain their firm- 
nefs, and are proof again{t thofe deftructive vermin, called wood 
ants, that make fuch havock in the bottoms of fhips made of 
timber from a hot climate. Muft not the timber of Louifiana 
be likewife more fit for the ufe of the fugar planters, who have 
fuch a large demand for them for carriages, fugar mills, &c. 
and whigh they have hitherto been fupplicd with by the Dutch, 

at a great diftance and great price, from Barbituis and Efquebe ? 
Is it not more than probable, that the logwood of Honduras 
(which has caufed fach a long difpute between us and the Spa- 
njards) if tranfplanted here, would enable us to fupply ourfelves 
with that valuable commodity of our own growth? they thrive 
in a marfhy foil, therefore there is the greateft reafon to think 
they would on the coafts of Louifiana. Might not the cochineal 
be alfo produced there, when the Opuntia grow in fuch abun- 
dance in Mexico, and bring an annual income into Spain of 
near a million of money? As there are fuch great quantities of 
wild vines there, might not wine be produced? This would be 
another great faving to the nation, as they. might an{wer as well 
as thofe which we buy of our enemies. In a word, might not 
every commodity within or near the Tropics, thrive in Louifi- 
ana? But what, Sir, would greatly add to the value of this fet- 
tlement to England, would be its proximity to the Spanifh fub- 
jects of Mexico. No doubt our manufaures, notwithftanding 
the ftrongeft prohibition, would find a vent there with the fame 
facility as thofe of France do by the way of St. Domingo. The 
poffeflion of Louifiana would likewife give us an infinite advan- 
tage over St. Auguftine, anda greater advantage over the flotas 
from Vera Cruz, than Jamaica has over the galleons from Car- 
thagena. In going to the Havanna from Vera Cruz, the fhips 
are obliged to crofs the Gulph of Mexico, and the currents be- | 
ing very ftrong from the north fea again{ft the coafts of Louifi- 

ana and Florida, and through the Gulph of Florida, the thips 

from Vera Cruz. are often drove on thofe coafts ; and the Gulph 

of Florida being the paflage homeward. bound from the Leeward 

and Windward Mlands,, and the neighbouring continent, the 

poffeffion of Louifiana would therefore prove.of the greateft be- 

nefit to our cruifers and_ privateers. . We thould thereby be much 

better enabled to reduce Cuba. and St. Auguftine; our trade | 
would become greatly extended in thofe valuable parts, and in 

future times might.we not fucceed by an invafion in.the Bay of 
Campeachy? the capture of Vera Cruz-would cut off the com- 

munication between Spanifh, North, and South America, and 

enable us to get pofieilion of the mines of Mexico. 
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« And this fole poffeffion of the Miflifippi would be.the more 
beneficial to us, Sir, as-we fhould thereby have the whole coun- 
try'beyond the mountains at our own difpofal and pleafare, 
Settlers would refort there becaufe they could be under no ap- 
prehenfions from an encmy; and, becaufe the many difficulties 
of ‘a land carriage, from thence to the Atalantic Ocean would 
be removed, as they might fend their commodities all the way by 
water to New Orleans, by means of the many large and navi- 
gable rivers, that communicate with the Miffifippi. Settlers 
would refort there, becaufe they might be in hopes to extend 
themfelves within the neighbourhood of the Spanifh fubjeéts of 
New Mexico. And, in fhort, Sir, by this pofleffiop of Loui- 
fiana, England would be effectually relieved from an apprehen- 
fion of the independence of her colonies from their great popu- 
loufnefs, and the fpirit of manufaGturing among them, occafion- 
ed by the want of poffeffions for the inhabitants to extend them- 
felves, and a fufficient quantity of land to keep them employed 
in agriculture.’ 


Without Louifiana our author thinks every peace will prove 
delufive, and a mere refpite only to repeat the horrors of war _ 
with redoubled vigour, to which we muft confefs we cannot by 
any means accede; for befides the umbrage which it muft give 
the Spaniards ,to fee the vaft .extenfion of our dominions, and 
the gradual approximation of our fettlements to theirs, it ought 
to be confidered, that we may with as much reafon infift upon 
any province in France as on Louifiana; perhaps with more. 
We were once in poffeffion of the one, and claimed not only the 
right of conqueft, but an hereditary legal right; in the other, 
we never pofleffed a foot of land. 


What our author urges with refpe& to the advantages to be 
drawn from retaining Guadalupe, is not new; the whole has 
been advanced with more energy by a variety of other writers. 
We muft, however, take notice of the fevere refleRions made 
on the character of a naval commander lately on that ftation ; 
refleftions which there will be fome reafon to imagine well 
founded, if the author efcapes unanfwered or unpunifhed. 


Thefe are the principal topicks of this pamphlet, wrote with 
more acrimony than fpirit, more knowledge than genius, To 
conclude, the author is more converfant with fa&s than with 
compofition, or the art of difplaying his fentiments to the beft 
advantage. 
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Akt. VI. Difirtaticns upon feveral Paffages of the Sacred Scrip- 
tures. By John Ward, D. L. L. R. P.G.C. F.R. and 


4. S§. and I. B. MM. 8ve. Pr. 3s. 6d. Johniton. 


2% HE great importatice of the fubjeéts treated m thefe dif- 
fertations, together with the well-known charaéter of the 
learned author of them, muft naturally excite the curiofity of 
the public: we muft acknowledge, however, that for our own 
parts, we were in fome meafure difappointed in the perufal, 
as they do not feem to carry with them that degree of me- 
rit which we expected in the advertifement prefixed to thefe 
differtations. ‘The editor aflures us that the learned author, 
after having felected them out of many others, which ftill re- 
main in manufcript, had aétually caufed a fair copy of the work 
to be tranfcribed for the prefs: for the truth of this; we muft 
rely on the editor’s veracity, which we fhall not pretend to calf 
in queftion ; though the pieces before us, without this previous 
information, would not have appeared to us as defigned for 
publication, as they confift for the moft part rather as occa- 
fional ftri€tures and remarks, fuch as are generally written by 
way of marginal notes, or on the blanks of interleaved Bibles 
and Teftaments by men of knowledge and learning, and can- 
not properly be called Differtations. From amanof Dr. Ward’s 
abilities, we fhould have expected fomething deeper, and written 
with more regard to order and perfpicuity : there are, notwith- 
ftanding, in the differtations before us, fome remarks and criti- 
cifms well worthy of that excellent fcholar and divine, as the 


following quotations will fufficiently evince. 


Chap. 24, is intitled, 4 Aing accounting with his fervants, from - 
Mat. xviii. ver. 23. The kingdom of heaven is likened unto 
a certain king, which would take account of his fervants. 
¢ By the equity of this tranfaétion (fays Dr. Ward) Chrift was 

leafed to illuftrate the divine condu& towards mankind. For 
the explication of this procedure therefore, it may be proper 
to confider, that no circumftances are here mentioned, but what 
were agreable to the cuftoms of antient nations, and muit have 


been well known at that time. 


«In ver. 25, it is faid, that one of the fervants, who owed 
his lord a very large fumm, having not to pay, Ais lord commanded 
him to be fold, and bis wife, and children, and all that he bad, and 
payment to be made, Now it was an antient cuftom among the 
Jews, that infolvent debtors, and their families, might be fold 
by their creditors. Such was the cafe of the widow, whom 
the prophet Elifha inabled to pay her creditor by multiplying 


her veffel of oil. And the like permiflion was granted among 
the 
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the Romans by their xii tables. And ver. 28. the fervant, whofe 
debt was forgiven him by his Jord, is reprefented as afterwards 
demanding a fmall debt of his fellow fervant ; whg not being 
then able to pay it, Ae laid bands on him, aud took him by the throat. 
This ation was not inconfiftent with the Athenian law, which 
was followed by the Romans in their xiitables. And from 
hence came the expreflion: Rapere obtorto colle. Again vet. 
34, the lord of this fervant having. heard of .this feyere and ri- 
gorous behaviour towards bis fellow fervant, is faid to have 
recalled the grant of his own debt ; and delivered dim to she tor- 
menters (oF jailors, as it might be rendered) ti be foould pay all, 
that was due unto him. 


‘ Here then it may be inquired, when his lord had forgiven 
this fervant the debt, which he owed him; with what equity 
he could afterwards recall it, and fend him to prifon, till he 
fhould pay the money. It is not fufficient to fay, that he was 
ah abfolute prince (as'‘moft princes then were) and had af ar- 
bitrary power over the lives and fortunes of his fubjé&s, who 
are here called d8a0 or faves. For thedefign of our Savior in 
this difcourfe, as intimated above, is to reprefent to his dif- 
ciples the divine condué& towards mankind, which is always 
conformable to the ftrifteft rules of equity, attempered with 
the greateft goodnefs and clemency; and is here recommended 
to their imitation, as a neceffary method to expeé favor from 
him. Nor will it remove the difficulty to call it a parable, or 
fomile ; in which it is not always requifite, that every part and 
circumftance fhould agree with the thing it is defigned to il- 
luftrate. For whatever it reprefented as a pattern for moral 
imitation, whether it be a real fact, or only parabolical, fhould 
be confiftent with the principles of morality, in thofe circum: 
ftances at leaft, between which the comparifon is made. So 
in Luke it is faid: And the lord commended the unjuft feward, be- 
caufe he had done wifely (or providently); for the children of this 
qworld are in their generation wifer (or more provident) than the chil- 
dren of light. Here the comparifon does not lie between the 
things, about which good and bad men are imployed, but the 
diligence and application they make ufe of in order to acquire 
them. And again, when Chrift fais, Revel. xvi. 13. Behold f 
come as a thief, the comparifon refpeéts the manner.of their com- 
ing, as fuddain and unexpected, wherein they agree; and not 
their intention, in which there could be no fimilitude. But in. 
the cafe before us, unlefs the lord of the fervant hdd a right. to 
recall his debt, after he had forgiven it; what refemblance could 
this action bear to the divine treatment of mankind? Or what 
fimilitude is there between the forgivenefs of a debt, if irrevo- 
cable, and the-fufpenfton of it upon a certain condition, whereby 
one.may ferve to illuftrate the other ? 
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* In order therefore to fet this matter jn a proper light, if: 
may be confidered, that God has a much greater and jufter 
right ovér us, and all that we enjoy, than the moft abfolute 
prince can have over his fubjeéts: And as we are all equally 
his fervants or vaffals, fo whatever aétions of cruelty; injuftice,’ 
or mifbehaviour of any kind, we are guilty of towards one an-: 
other, may be faid to be committed :againft him, and chargeable 
upon us, as acts of ingratitude towards him, and injurious to 
his rights, as our common lord. And the like may be faid in 
fome degree with refpec to a fovereign prince and his fubjetts,’ 
when thefe latter mifbehave towards each other. Now the in- 
gratitude of a.freed man to his patron was antiently made pe- 
nal by the laws of feveral nations.. Thus among the Athenians, 
if a freed man proved ungrateful to his patron, he might again 
make him his flave, as we learn from Val. Maximus, and Harpo- 
cration in Amosacie, The like cuftom obtained alfo at Marfeilles, 
as the former of thofe writersinforms us. And the fame thing 
is mentioned alfo in feveral Roman laws; as, /. 1,5, 19 ff. de 
jure patronorum; |. 3. ff. de obfequiis parent. 1. 70. deV.S. See 
likewife Sueton. in Claud. c. 25. and Tacit. Annal. L. xiii. ¢. 26, 
27. Now the lofsof freedom was reckoned among the greateft 
punifhment a perfon could fuffer, except the lofs of life. And 
it was afterwards provided by the Roman daw, that all gifts 
made by a patron to his freed man fhould be revokable, in 
cafe of ingratitude. As the right of an abfolute prince there- 
fore over his fubjects is greater than that of a patron over his 
freed man, and the right of the divine being over all his crea- 
tures greater than either; our Savior feems to argue here from 
the lefs to the greater; and to fhew the equity of the divine 
condué towards mankind from the known and allowed practife 
of the moft polite nations at that time. And he had before 
likewife furnifhed his difciples with the like argument in the 
prayer, which he taught them, wherein they are directed to 
fay: Forgive us our debts, as we forgive our debtors. And even 
God himielf*is pleafed to injoin upon the Jews the obfervation 
of the decalogue from the following motive of gratitude, with 
which it is introduced : J am the Lord thy God, which have brought 


thee out of the land of Egypt, ont of the boufe of bondage.’ 


The reader will perceive that there is acumen and fagacity in 
thefe obfervations, but will at the fame. time obferve that the 
fubjeét is treated but fuperficially, which indeed is the cafe witlr 
moft of thofe which are handled in this little volume. 


The contents of Chap. 51. are as follows: What is the mean- 
ing of St. Paul’s exprefion: you fee how large a letter I have 
ritten unto you with mine one hand. Galat. vi. ii. 


What 
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What Dr. Ward has obferved on this paffage fhews at leat 

his reading and knowledge, if not any extraordinary penetra 
tion. He feems perfe&ly acquainted with all the interpreters 
of and annotators on the New Teftament. He obferves, ‘ That 
the words in the original, which we tranflate, bow large a letter; 
mnrsmors yeauuacrr, have been taken in a different fenfe by inter- 
preters both ancient and modern: the Vulgate (he remarks) has 
qualibus literis, and Caftalio guaxtis kteris; but Erafmus quanta 
epiftola, and Beza quam longa epiftcla, both agreably to our ver- 
fion. Moreover, as Beza obferves : Interpretes ali ad fublimita- 
tem Jententiarum referunt, ut Hilarius; alii ad ipfa literarum elementa 
quae grandiufcula fuerunt, ut Hieronymus; alii ad deformitatem cha- 
raGerum, quafi Paulus imperitus fuerit pingendarum literarum, ut 
exponit Theophyladtus, Ghryfoftomum fecutus. And thus Phavorinus 
explanes them, under the word Ilnaixov, where he fais: TyAixo 
Td pasyébous Dsrorindy, nad Td ty au0gPia ov. “ldsTe emnAixors yeaxpare 
Duir tyearba Fi guod xeigh woes EAeys* ual Taira un EdWe yeaPew xarucs 
that is: anAixoy denotes their magnitude and deformity. You fee it 
what large and fhapelefs characters I have writen unto you with 
mine own hand: as if be had faid: not knowing bow to write them 
fairl. Dr. Whitby likewifle efpoufes this fenfe, who temarks, 
that St. Paul elfewhere ufes the word twisoaa} feventeen times; 
but never year, in {peaking of his own epiftles. And this 
inaccuracy in forming the Greek characters may; as he thinks, 
be the moft probable account, why all his other epiftles were 
writen by another hand; though out of his great concern for 
the Galatians at that time he chofe to write to them himfelf. 
It is plane however, that the facred writers ufe the word Yexpuuara 
in the plural number not only to exprefs the characters of a 
writing, but likewife the writing itfelf. Soin Iuke the fuper- 
feription upon our Savior’s crofs is faid to have beer writert 
YOO ALaorey “EaAnvixots xact "Pwpainars, xa) “EC paixoig : where it denotes 
the different character. But in John yeoupdra fignifies 4 writen 
account; as diftinguiflied from émuata«, a verbal relation or dif- 
courfe. And in the Aéts the word yesupara is ufed for a letter 
or epiftle. And St. Paul himifelf calls the Scriptures of the Old 
Teftament ta itga yeapuara, 

‘ Wherefore thofe, who interpret this paffage by a metoriynrty, 
and take the word yeduuaow to denote the writing, and not the 
chara@ters, may be juftified from other inftarices in the New 
Teftament, where that word is fo ufed. Nor is there any im- 
propriety in calling it a /arge or long letter, as in order of time it 
was writen siext to thofe fent to the Theffalonians, and is longe# 
than either of them. But if the word yedpyar be taken in 
thie literal fenfe, as defigned to fignify the charattets ; why muft 
wrrixa Yeauarea ftand for deformed and ill fhaped letters? Is if 
not as réafunable to fuppofe, that large and plarte letters pvight 
Vou. MI. May 1761. Dd be 
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be intended, in order to prevent any ambiguity or mifunder- 
ftanding of the fenfe, ina letter of that importance ? And might 
not the apoftle rather choofe the word yeaypara than émrody in 
this place to intimate as much, and conciliate a greater regard 
to what he had himfelf writen with fo much care and attention.’ 


What the doétor has here advanced is fufficient to convince 
us that he has read a great deal concerning this point; but after 
thus parading about it and aboutit, are we a jot the wifer with 
regard to the true fenfe and meaning of St. Paul’s words? The 
doétor has alfo a chapter concerning Balaam’s charatter, and 
whether his afs fpoke with a human voice? Another, to afcer+ 
tain the meaning of the precept in the Gofpel, lend, boping for 
nothing again; another, concerning the samme, or piece of money 
found by Peter in the mouth of a fifth. In all thefe, and many 
others, we meet with a competent fhare of learning, and fome 
good verbal criticifm, but at the fame time receive no fatisfac- 
~ tory conclufion with regard to the point in queftion. 


Upon the whole, we think there is nothing throughout this 
performance very new or ftriking, and could therefore have 
wifhed from our regard to the deceafed author that it had ftill 
lain among the manufcripts : but as the die is caft, we can only 
defire our readers to perufe it with that lenity and candor 
which is always more peculiarly due to pofthumous works, which 
are generally left imperfect and unfinifhed. 





Arr. VIL. Ten Difcourfes, delivered in the Parifo Churches of St. 
James, Clarkenwell, and St. Ann and Agnes, Alderfgate. By 
John Doughty, -M. 4. Minifter of the former, and one of the Sun- 
day Evening LeGurers of the latter Parifh. 8v0. Pr. 5s. Clarke. 


HAT charaéter Mr. Doughty may bear as a preacher, or 





how far his aétion and delivery may recommend him in © ~ 


the pulpit we know not, but muft acknowledge, that if we may 
judge from the work before us, we have no great opinion of his 
merit as an author. The whole volume confifts but of ten dif- 
courfes, and thofe very fhort ones, which Mr. Doughty informs 
us in the preface were purpofely made fo, that his readers might 
get them by heart, which few, however, we believe will take the 
pains to do: he has likewife let us into another fecret in the 
preface, viz, that part of them are not his own. ‘I was not 
aware (fays he) that fo much of them had been borrowed, (par- 
ticularly as to one or two of them,) as, upon a clofer examina~- 
tion, I have fince found. But however, as I am always very 
ready, and even pleafed, to acknowledge myfelf indebted 
where I know, or but ¢hink myfelf fo, | have, for this reafon, 

pre- 


a 
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prefixed the immediately following mark ** to almoft every thin 
(of any manner of confequence as to length) which, as far as 
can recolle&, I believe not to be my own.’ 


a 


To fay the truth, we obferved on the perufal of them that Iit- 
tle lefs than one third of this fmall volume bore this mark of 
plagiarifm on the fide of it, which in fuch a work is rather un- 
confcionable. The Dr. has borrowed whole pages from Stack- 
houfe’s Body of Divinity, Collier’s, Lyttleton’s, bifhop Hickman’s, 
and other fermons, and even from the Spetator: befides which, 
there is fcarce any thing in thefe difcourfes but a few common 
place obfervations in a very poor itile, and without much ordef 
or connection. His expreffions are for the moit ‘part low and 
vulgar: if he repos’d confidence in a good man, he fhou’d think 
bimfelf im etter bands. He frequently cries out, J believe, 0’ ry 
confcience, tells us it is very bad when people come to fuch a paf's 
and would be glad to put ’em into another way of life, and make’em 
a like other men. For this won't do, no man woud offer to do this but 
the man, (pray reader obferve the elegance of the ftile,) who 
qwou'd n't Jeruple to do any thing : the good-natur’d man cou’d n’t do it. 
He leads us a fad life throughout with his qwou’dn’t, and coudn’t, 
and doesn’t, and fban’?, and mayx’t, which muft wound every ear 
that. has the leaft delicacy. His account of David’s guilt in the 
murder of Uriah, in his fixth fermon, has fomething in it that 
may at leaft entertain our readers ; we fhall therefore give them 
a ketch of it in Mr. Doughty’s own words. 


« Now the ftate of the cafe (fays he) to which we at prefen: 
refer, as it ftands recorded in facred hiftory, was this. David had 
unfortunately ’fpied a beautiful obje&t ; in an improper place, 
and at animproper time. Tho’ a ding, he was ftill but a man; 
though he had the command over shou/ands, yet it is plain, in 
rhis particular at leaft, he had none over sim/elf. The woman, 
we are informed, was very beautiful to look upon. The king could 
not refit fo great a temptation; fo ftrong, fo predominant 
was his pafiion, that he was determined, it feems, at all events, 
to indulge it. In cafes of this nature, proper, or rather, more 
properly fpeaking, émproper perfons, are feldom wanting to be ap- 
plied te. Accordingly, David foon difpatches his trufty mef- 
fengers ; without much difficulty obtains the withed-for prize; 
{the good woman was too complaifant to refufe fo great an honour 
as the king defigned her,) in fhort, without the leaft reluctance, 
as far as we can find, (for we mutt ftate the cafe fairly,) he po/> 
Seffes, what he could. not, upon any account whatever, have any 
manner of right to,—-We may now look upon the monarch, as, 
(in his owe opinion, at leaft) . compleatly happy ; at prefent, h: 
meets with no interryption,,mo difficulty, nothing to difcom- 
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pofe, or ruffle him. We may, we muf fuppofe, that he had, 
fome way of other, (how we can’t tell,) quieted his confcience, 
in order, in fome meafure, to juftify his condu&. This was for a 
little while only ; he had not long been acquainted with the 
ewoman, before he was acquainted likewife with the confequence of 
his acquaintance with her: for, tho’ wife to Uriah the Hittite; 
yet, (borrendum dicia,) fhe was with child by David the king. 
How to proceed zow, he couldn’t very well tell. Not only the 
wife, but the injur’d,and much abus’d ushand is now to be thought 
of, With a feeming friendfhip, and out of a great regard to his 
paft fervices, (a very great regard indeed !) he fends for his loyak 
fubje&.—Uriah, little thinking how much his mafter had abus’d 
him; in what atender part he had wounded him, and how deep 
the wound; knowing nothing of the matter, obeys the order, 
immediately upon receiving it. ‘The king, no doubt of it, was 
glad to fee him. After a few queftions ask’d, viz. as, How 
Joab did, how the people did, and how the war profper’d, he advifes 
him to retire; to goand refrefh himfelf after his fatigue. 


‘ Uriah’s behaviour, (as far as we can colle& from {cripture,) 
feems to have been, in all refpeéts, unexceptionable. Here it is 
particularly fo; remarkably generous. The ark, (fays he,) and 
Dfrael, and ‘Judah, abide in tents, and my lord Foab, and the fer- 
wants of my lord, are encamped in the open fields ; foall I then go to my 
boufe, to eat, and to drink, and to lie with my wife ? As thou liveft, 
and as thy foul liveth, I will not do this thing. Here was a difap- 
pointment indeed; very bad is the method ssw to be taken: 
Uriah’s paft fervices are all entirely forgotten; and he, an honeft 
innocent man, awithout any offence or fault of him, publickly expofed 
to unavoidable danger, and its confequence, immediate death.— 
So that from adultery we are to pafs on to murder. A very 
eafy tranfition! for, fhould there be occafion for it, the adu- 
terer, as well as, according to Solcmon’s obfervation, the adul- 
terefs, will hunt for the precious life. When a man has once no 
more confcience than to commit the one, he will not, ’tis much 
to be fear’d, be very fcrupulous as to the commiffion of the 
other.—This was the cafe here however.’ 


What think you, gentle reader of that pieee of Cclaffical 
phrafeology towards the end of the quotation, when a man has no 
more confcience thaw to commit, &c. It puts us in mind of the oft- 
ler’s reply to a gentleman, who asked him whether he could fhoe 
a horfe. ‘Ay, mafter, cry’d the honeft clown, I wifh I had as much 
money as I cou’d fhoe a horfe :’ the oftler underftood propriety 
of diction as well as Mr. Doughty, concerning whom we fhall 
now fay no more than that, when a man has once no more fear of 
criticifm than to write and publifh fuch difcourfes as thefe, 4e 


ewill not, "tis much to be fear’d be very ferupulons as to the commiffion of 
~~ more bad works hereafter, ; Art, 
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Arr. VII. The Works of M. de Voltaire. Tranflated from the 
French. With Notes Hiftorical and Critical. By T. Smollett, 
M. D. T. Francklin, M. 4. and Others... Vol. I. 12mo. Pim. 
zs. 6d. Newbery. . ; 


W HILE tthe public is cloyed with wretched tranflations of 

French originals not worth knowing, it muft afford uni- 
verfal fatisfaction, that gentlemen of approved abilities affociate 
their labours to entertain the Englifh reader with a complete 
edition of: the Works of the celebrated M.-de Voltaire, the 
moft original, fpirited, pleafing, and popular writer of his age 
and country. The reafons which they give in apology for their 
undertaking are undeniably juft. ‘« The works of M. de Vol- 
taire, fay the editors, having made their firft appearance in de- 
tached pieces, were partly tranflated into the Englifh language 
feparately by different hands, with very different degrees of 
merit, publithed in various parcels, according to the refpective 
fchemes and abilities of the different editors and tranflators, 
who feleéted from the whole fuch pieces only as they imagined 
would beft fuit their particular purpofes: thus the tranflation of 
Voltaire’s works hath been left incomplete with refpeét to the 
general plan, as well as irregular in regard to the printing and 
paper, the fize and execution of the feparate volumes.’ 


What follows is fo true an eftimate of Voltaire’s genius, and 
Yo animated a critique on his writings, that we cannot deny.our 
readers the pleafure of perufing a reflection fo happily con- 
ceived and well exprefled. ‘ Our author’s imagination is fo 
warm and impetuous, that it often tranfports him from image 
to image, and from fentiment to fentiment, with fuch rapidity, 
as obliges him to leave the picture half difclofed, and the con- 
nexion unexplained. In his profe-writings, he ufually burfts 
into the fubje&, and throws a glare of light on fome particular 
part, asif he took it for granted that the reader had before con- 
fidered it in every other attitude and point of view. This velo- 
city of impulfe, added to a remarkable paffion for peculiarity in 
point of fentiment, hath-hurried:-him into fome obfcurities, in- 
advertencies, amd errors, efpecially in the execution of his hif- 
,orical tracts, which, of ail his works, are the moft univerfally 
7ead for entertainment and inftruction.’ 


The. General Hiftory, with which the editors introduce this 
edition, furnifhes the cleareft proofs of the utility of the hif- 
torical and critical notes propofed.to embellifh, elucidate, and 
amend the original. M. Voltaire fketches out, in this perform- 
ance, the outlines of human nature, culled from a multiplicity 
of annals, cleared from the lumber and impertinences ef gene- 
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ral hiftories. He fele&ts only the choice inftru@ive parts from 
thofe immenfe colleétions, which no fingle memory can retain, 
or ftudy comprehend. From the nature of fuch a defign, it is 
evident thé connection muft be frequently interrupted, and a 
variety of fubjeéts abruptly introduced, for which the reader 
was not duly prepared. A few pages contain the hiftory of thie 
greateft empires ; and hence it requires a confiderable portion of 
hiftorical knowledge to tafte the beauty, and enjoy the benefit of 
this fpecies of painting. 

As Mr. Voltaire’s Univerfal Hiftory is particularly read and 
admired, and as it has already appeared in an Englith drefs, it 
would be unneceflary to enter upon an analyfis of the perform- 
ance. Our readers will probably be better pleafed with a 
{pecimen of the prefent undertaking, with refpect to the notes 
and tranflation. The extra& we fhall here prefent is taken 
merely at random, without any view to favour or depreciate 
the execution. - 


“CHAP. UI. Of the Jxdies. 


¢ In following the fun’s apparent courfe, I firft arrive at In- 
dia, or Indoftan, a country not quite fo extenfive as China, and 
better known by the precious commodities which the induftry 
of merchants has at 21] times imported from it, than by any ac- 
curate accounts. An almoit continued chain of mountains feems 
to have fixed its limits on the fide of China, Tartary, and Per- 
fia; and the reft is furrounded by the fea. Neverthelefs, India, 
on this fide the Ganges, was long fubjected to the Perfians; 
therefore Alexander, the avenger of Greece, and conqueror of 
Darius, extended his conquefts as far as the Indiah ftates that 
were tributary to his enemy. Since the time of that monarch, 
the Indians have enjoyed their liberty, plunged into an excefs of 
effeminacy, occafioned by the heat of their climate and the 
tichnefs of their foil. 


¢ The Greeks, before Alexander, travelled into India in queft 
of fcience. ‘There the celebrated Pilpay, about two thoufand 
three hundred years ago, wrote thofe moral fables which have 
been tranilated into almoft every language of the known world. 
The orientals, and particularly the Indians, treated all fubjects 
under the veil of fable and allegory: for that reafon Pythagoras, 
who ftudied among them, exprefles himfelf always in parables. 
The fpirit of Pilpay reigned a long time in India. Pachimere, 
in the thirteenth century, tranflated feveral works compofed by 
their fages: of thefe the following is a very remarkable paflage. 
«« | have feen all the fe&s recriminate upon each other the charge 
of impofture : I have feen the magi difpute with rage and fury, 


upon the firft principle and the ultimate end: I have queftioned 
them 
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them all, and found in thofe chiefs of different faction, nothing 
but inflexible obftinacy, fovereign content, and implacable ha- 
tred for one another : I am therefore refolved to believe none of 
their do&trines. Thefe do&ors, in their refearches after truth, 
may be compared to a woman who wants to introduce her gal- 
lant by a private paflage, but cannot find the key of the door. 
Mankind in their vain enquiries may be likened to him who 
climbs a tree where he finds a fmall morfel of honey; but fcarce 
has he eaten it, when he himfelf is devoured by the dragons that 
furrounded the tree which he had afcended.” Such was the 
manner of writing pra&tifed among the Indians. Their genius 
appears ftill plainer in the games they invented. Of this fort, 
is the game which we by corruption call chefs, It is allegorical, 
like their fables ; and contrived as the image or reprefentation of 
war. The work fheck, which is prince, and pion +, that figni- 
fies foldier, are ftill preferved in that part of the eaft. The arith- 
metical figures we ufe, which the Arabians imported into Eu- 
rope about the time of Charlemagne, are originally derived from 
India. The antique medals, fo much in requeft among the 
Chinefe virtuofi, may be urged as a proof that the arts were cul- 
tivated by the Indians before they were known in China. 


* The fun’s courfe was divided into twelve parts from time im- 
memorial. ‘The year of the brachmans, and of the moft antient 
gymnofophilts, always begun when the fun entered the conftel- 
lation which they call mofcham, and is known ainong us by the 
appellation of aries. Their weeks always confifted of feven days ; 
a divifion of which the Greeks were ignorant; and their days 
were diftinguifhed by the names of the feven planets. Sunday 
they denominate mitradinam: but it is not yet known whether 
the word mitra, which among the Perfians likewife fignifies the 
fun, is originally a term in the language of the magi, or in that 
of the fages of India. 1t is very difficult to difcover which of 
thefe two nations taught the other ; but if the queftion was to 
decide between India and Egypt, 1 fhould conclude that the 
fciences were much more ancient in the former of thefe countries. 
My conjecture is founded on thefe circumftances: the land of 
India is much more eafily fettled than that which borders upon 
the Nile, whofe overflowing muft have for a long time thwart- 
ed the firft inhabitants, before they could mafter that river by 
digging canals: befides, the foil of India is of a more varied fer- 
tility, which muft have greatly excited the curiofity and indu- 
ary of mankind{. Some have imagined that the human race 





+ This is the piece which we call Pawn. 
t This we take to be a very unfatisfa@tory reafon, inafmuch 
as it hath been always obferved, that neceffity is the motther of 
Dd 4 in- 
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was Originally of Indoftan, alledging that the moft helplefs ani- 
mal would be naturally produced in the gentleft climate; but 
the origin of almoft every thing is concealed from our know- 
Jedge. Who, for example, will venture to affirm that our cli- 
mates produced neither infects, herbs, not trees, when all thefe 
were found in the eaft? 


‘ India, in the time of Charlemagne, was known by name 
only; and the Indians did not know that any fuch prince exift- 
ed. The Arabians were folely poffeffed of maritime commerce, 
and, at the fame time, fupplied Conftantinople, and the Franks 
with the commodities of India. The Venetians, indeed, went 
to fetch them from Alexandria. The confumption of them was 
not yet confiderable in France, among private perfons; and 
they were long unknown in Germany, and all the nothern coun- 
tries, The Romans themfelves carried on this traffick as foon 
as they were mafters of Egypt; thus the weftern nations have 
always carried their gold and filver into India, increafing the 
wealth of that country, which was already fo rich in its own 
nature. The Indians being at all times a trading and induf- 
trious people, were neceffarily fubjeted to a regular police; 
and that people whom Pythagoras vifited for improvement, 
muft have enjoyed the proteétion of wholefome laws, withaut 
which the arts are never cultivated ; but mankind, even in the 
midft of fenfible laws, have always indulged ridiculous cuftoms. 
That which conititutes the point of honour and religion among 
the women, inducing them to burn themfelves on the bodies of 
their hufbands, fubfilted in India from time memorial, and is not 
yet abolifhed. Their philofophers throw themfelves alive into 
funeral piles, through excefs of fanaticifm and vain glory. Ca- 
lan, or Calanus, who burned himfelf in prefence of Alexander, 
was not the firft who fet this example. One would imagine 
that a nation where the philofophers, and even the women, thus 





induftry and invention. We fhould therefore fuppofe that geo- 
metry muft have been firft underftocd in Zgypt, becaufe the 
everflowing of the Nile deftroyed their land marks, fo that the 
natives were obliged to afcertain their property by the principles 
of furveying. In Chaldwa the tkies were fo ferene as to en- 
courage the fcience of aftronomy; though we fhould rather be- 
lieve it was beft known’among the Arabians, whofe country Is, 
in a great meafure, barren and defolate, whofe climate is fo 
fcorching that they can hardiy ftir abroad in the day, and whofe 
chief delight confifis in lying on their houfe-tops in the night, 
and contemplating the heavenly bodies that roll over their heads 
with fuch amazing {plendor, as cannot fail to excite the attention 
pf the mott incurious. | 

devoted 
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devoted themfelves to death, muft be a warlike and invincible 
people: neverthelefs, every prince that attacked India has eafily 
{ubdued it, fince the time of the antient Sezac, known. by the 


name of Bacchus. 


« It would be very difficult to reconcile the: fublime ideas 
which the brachmans preferve of the Supreme Being, with 
their fuperftition and fabulous mythology, if hiftory did not 
prefent the fame fort of contradictions among the Greeks and 
Romans. Some chriftians have been fettled two hundred years 
on the coaft of Malabar, in the midft of thefe idolatrous na- 
tions. A Syrian merchant, whofe name was Mark Thomas, 
fettled on that coaft with his family and faétors, in the fixth 
century, and there left his religion, which was Neftorianifm. 
The fedtaries multiplying a-pace, aflumed the name of «* The 
chriftians of St. Thomas,” and lived peaceably.among the ido- 
laters; he that lives quiet is feldom perfecuted for his religion. 
Thofe chriftians were entirely ignorant of the Latin church.’ 


From this fpecimen we are perfuaded the reader will enter” 
tain no unfavourable opinion of the abilities of the editors, in 
the light either of tranflators, critics, or annotators, 





- 


Art. IX. 4 Courfe of the Belles Lettres: or the principles of Lite- 
rature.  Tranflated from the French of the abbé Batteux, Pro- 
Sefer of Rhetoric in the Royal College of Navatre. By Mr. Miller. 
In four Volumes. i12mo. Pr. 12s. Law. | 


HE ingenious abbé Batteux is already diftinguifhed by 
two ingenious pieces, which united compofe the bafis of 
the prefent performance; we mean his little treatife, called 
Les beaux arts réduits a un méme principe, and another piece, which 
bears the fame title with the work under confideration. Both 
have been, if we miltake not, tranflated into the Englith Jan- 


guage. The principle which he endeavours to eftablifh is, That’ 


all the arts are an imitation of beautiful nature; a thought, 
he confeffes, he borrowed from the Stagyrite. This principle 
he applies to poetry, painting, mufic, and the art of gefture, or 
action. His defign is to fix the principles, and give the moft 
clear and determinate ideas of the arts, For the greater preci- 
fion, he divides his plan into three fections, firft examining the 
nature of the arts, their feveral parts, and effential differences, 
and demonftrating, from the known qualities of the human 
mind, that the imitation of nature is the common objec of all, 
and that they differ only in the means employed in the execution. 


Poetry and mufic fpeak to the ear, painting and aétion to the’ 


eyes, both to the heart. Cicero, in his pleadings for his old 
mafter 
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mafter the poet Archias has the fame fentiment. ‘« Omnes artes 
que ad humanitatem pertinent, habent quoddam commune 
vinculum et quafi cognatione quadam inter fe continéntur.” It 
is this union of fundamental principles which M. Batteux en- 
deavours to explain in the firft part of his performance, where 
we meet with a varitty of beautiful and juft refleétions, an 
exact attention to nature, and a fine tafte for polite learning. 


The real bufinefs of the arts, according to our ingenious 
author, is only to tranfpofe, copy, and even heighten thofe 
touches which exift in nature, and to prefent them in objeéts 
to which they are not natural. Thus the ftatuary figures an 
heroe in a block of marble ; the painter by his colouring fhews 
évery vifible obje& projecting from the canvas, and animated 
being ftarting into life; the tempeft roars in the artificial fcale 
of the mufician ; and the poet, by the harmony of his verfe, 
and the ftrength of his invention, fills the mind with -counter- 
feit images, frequently more irrefiftibly charming than if they 
were real. Hence he concludes, that the arts are only imitations 
and femblances of real nature, and that their fubjeé& is not 
truth but probability. He proceeds to the particular applica- 
tion of this principle to narrative poetry, which contains the 
fable, paftoral;-and epic; to dramatic poetry, which includes 
the reprefentation. of the marvellous, as opera, tragedy, and 
comedy ; to lyric poetry, which comprehends the ode, and elegy 
as a dependent ; and laftly, to didaétic poetry, under which 
head are comprifed philofophical, hiftorical, and fimple di- 
daétic verfe ; fatire, epigram, and epiftolary poetry, or the fa- 
miliar. Here the abbé difplays a great fund of criticifm, which 
we could wifh the tranflator had conveyed in a more animated 
perfe&t manner to the Englifh reader, without prefuming to add, 
retrench, or alter, the better to reconcile criticifms on the French 
writers to the genius of a language totally different. 


In the fecond part, our author demonftrates, that a true tafte 
in the arts is ftriétly agreeable to the pofitions adyanced in the 
former fe&tion; and that the rules of tafte are only fo many 
confequences flowing naturally from the principle of imitation. 
The arts he has proved are neceflarily imitators of nature ; it 
follows therefore neceffarily that a tafte for elegant nature muft 
be the effential chara@eriftic of a true tafte in the arts. We 
muft, however, beg leave to produce an inftance contrary to 
this general rule. We have all feen nature finely defcribed 


_ where it could never have been enjoyed. Poets born blind 


have, from the force of imagination, defcribed the verdant 
field, the enamelled meadow, the foaming billow, the burfting 
cloud, in terms fo lively as muft have deceived the moft difcern- 

ing 
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ing reader into a belief they muft have beheld what they de- 
fcribe. This would feem to prove, contrary to the affertion of - 
the abbot, that there are really creative geniuffes; minds that 
can concéive ideas which they could never borrow from thé 
fenfes ; it at leaft demonttrates that to have a tafte for the arts, 
it is not effentially neceflary to have a tafte for elegant nature. 
Inthe third part, M. Batteux illuftrates his theory of imita- 
tion by examples drawn from praétice in the feveral arts, and 
thus concludes the fubjeét of ‘* The fine arts reduced to one 


common principle.” 


As it would be impoffible to purfue our author through the 
infinity of particulars of which he treats in this courfe of the 
belles lettres, we fhall exhibit, by way of fpecimen of his 
genius, what he advances upon a fubject almoft exhautted. 
We chufe this extract, becaufe it is fhort and complete of 


itfelf. 
Of the Eric. 


¢ The greateft number of young people who read the Eneid 
or Iliad, retain, at beft, but very confufed and imperfect ideas 
of thofe two noble productions of antiquity. They recolle& in 
general, perhaps, that they have met with defcriptions in lofty 
verfe, of battles, tempefts, and exploits, where Gods and men 
were mixed together ; or if by chance they may have perceived 
fomewhat of the poet’s defign, yet, as enemies to any thing 
that requires a clofe and painful application, they chufe rather 
to indulge their imaginations in the pleafure preduced by won- 
derful relations, than be at the trouble of making themfelves 
mafters of the beauties arifing from the fymmetry and regula- 
tity obferved in the work. Befides, haying heard talk about alle- 
gory, moral, concealed inftru€tion, &ec. the apprehenfion of 
entering into fo dry a labor as that of attempting to pierce thro’ 
this veil of myftery, determines them to pafs flightly over the 
furface ; pleafed rather to know the art but by halves, thanto 
pay fo very dear for the thorough knowledge of it. 


‘ The word Epic, taken in its greateft extent, is applicable to 
every poetical work ; and confequently to the leaft fable in 
ZEfop 3 tres, fignifies recital, and goa, to make, feiga, or 
create. 

< But, accofding to the common fignification eftablifhed by 
cuftom, it is only given to the recital of foe great action in 
which whole nations are interefted, and often all mankind. 
Homer and Virgil have fixed the idea of it, till fuch time as 
more accomplifhed models fhall appear. 

< To judge from the firft idea which prefents itfelf, the epte 


is an hiftory, or fomewhat that bears a ftrong refemblance to it: 
, actions 
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aétions and events are what are therein recounted; but this ree 
femblance is wholly fpecious, we muft not be deceived by it. 


‘ Hiftory is in a particular manner confecrated to truth. It 
is a witnefs who gives its depofitions, reprefenting fatts fuch as 
they really are without difguife or embellifhment.. The epic, 
on the contrary, -exifts but by fidion; whatever it relates is the 
ftuit of its own invention, and it acknowledges no other bounds 
than thofe of poffibility. 


*« When hiftory has given its teftimony we have done with it, 
we require no more. Onthe contrary it is expeéted that the 
epic fhould charm its readers, and excite their admiration ; that 
it fhould at once engage all the powers of the mind, reafon, and 
imagination ; that it flould touch our hearts, aitonifh our fenfes, 
and caufe in the foul a fucceflion of pleafing fituations; meeting 
with fuch interruptions only as are requifite to render its enjoy- 
ment more great and exquifite. 


¢ Hiftory prefents us with fimple fa&ts, without endeavouring 
to pleafe by the fingularity of caufes or means. It is the piéture 
of men and times,---confequently the image of inconftancy, ca- 
price, and of a thoufand changes which feem the mere work of 
chance and fortune. ‘The epic relates one action only and not 
many. This aétion is interefting in its nature; the parts are 
regularly adjufted, the caufes probable, the charatters diftin- 
guifhed, the manners. fuftained ; in fhort, it is entire, propor- 
tioned, well arranged, and perfeély connected in all its parts. 


‘ Laftly, hiftory only fhews us natural caufes, fhe walks before 
ws with her memorials and dates in her hand; or, if led by phi- 
lofophy, fhe fometimes penetrates into the human heart, to 
look for the hidden principles of thofe events which common 
fame attributesto different caufes: fhe never exceeds the limits 
of human ftrength and prudence. The epic.is the relation of a 
mufe, that is, of a celeftial fpirit, who not only fees the work- 
yng of natural caufes, but likewife the action of thofe fupernatu- 
yal ones which prepare the fprings of the human mind, and give 
ghem that impulfe and direction which is neceffary to produce 
ghe action that is the fubje& of the poem. 


« Here then, we have in the fame view, on one fide hiftory, 
that furnifhes us with a relation of ations, and explains to us 
their natural caufes, and on the other the epic, in which we 
have alfo a relation, but of a fingle ation only and no more; in 
which, befides the natural caufes, we have alfo a view of the fu» 
pernatural ones which influenced thefe. 


© We fhall then define hiftory, a relation of aétions ; and in 
contradiftinction, we fhall call the epic a Poetic relation of a 
marvellous action. 
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« As the term Poetic includes whatever regards the imitation 
of nature, thefe few words give us the difference of the epic from 
romance, which goes beyond probability; from hiftory, which 
goes not fo far as “the Wonderful ; from the drama, which is not 
a narrative; and from the other little poems, whofe fubjeas 
have nothing in them of noble or heroic. 


‘ All we have to fay on this kind of poetry, will confft in de- 
veloping this definition, and authenticating it by the condug& 
of thofe poets who have merited the fuffrage and applaufe of al§ 
ages.’ 

From this fpecimen it appears that Mr. Miller has faithfully 
tranfmitted the fenfe of his original ; and that he might have 
deferved the charaéter of a tolerable tranflator, had he not 
unfortunately commenced critic and author. The examples 
which he draws from the Englifh writers are frequently very 
remote from the rules of M. Batteux; and indeed i it would re- 
quire the abilities of the abbé himfelf to give a critique which 
would equally anfwer for languages wholly different in genius 
and idiom. 





Art. X. Obfrwations upon a Treatife on the Virtues of Hemlock, 
in the Cure of Cancers. Written by Dr. Storck, an eminent Phy- 
fician in the Imperial City of Vienna. Wherein the Do&or’s Cafes 
in favour of that Vegetable are candidly examined, and proved ine 
Sufficient to be depended upon in divers Inftances. With fome prac- 
tical Remarks upon Cancers in general, and Cautions interefling to all 
affifed with this Kind of Malady. By John Andree, M. D. 
Member of the Royal College of Phyfitians, and Senior Phyfician te 
the London Hofpital. 8vo. Pr. 1s. Meres. 


HIS learned gentleman does not mean, we apprehend, 

that there is any difference of rank among the phyficians 
to the London Hofpital, or any pre-eminence attached to feni- 
ority, other than the general opinion that the elder ought to be 
the wifer: neither can we believe he had any intention to 
dazzle the public, by intituling himfelf a member of the Royal 
College of Phyficiaus; an appellation, we know not how far he 
has a right to affume, being no more than a licentiate. 


In the preface, our author gives us to underftand, that his ex- 
pectations of benefit from the ufe of the cicuta being fruitrated, 
and hearing that others had met with no better fuccefs ; but 
that fome curable f{chirrufles were, during the ufe of the ex- 
tract of hemlock, inftead of mending, brought to the ttate of 
deplorable cancers, he examined Dr. Storck’s cafes again with 
more attention, and thought them exceptionable in many m:- 
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terial circumftances : whereupon he determined not to remain 
filent in a matter fo interefting to the public, but to communi- 
cate his fentiments upon the feveral cafes produced by the doc- 
tor, with fome obfervations of his own, as a caution to others, 
not to continue this remedy, when the tumour goes on in- 
creafing and affuming a cancerous afpeét ; as he is forry to fay, 
has been too much the cafe, for fear of its coming to that de- 
gree of inveteracy, as to elude all phyfical and chirurgical af- 
fiftance afterwards. Experience (he adds) will undoubtedly 
make practitioners circumfpe& by degrees ; but if whilft we are 
waiting for that, perhaps, at the expence of numbers affliéted 
with this difeafe, this tract fhould be inftrumental to fave the 
life of but one fingle perfon, he fhould think his labour well 
beftowed. We cannot but commend the Dr’s philanthropy, 
though we fhould be glad to learn how it was known that thofe 
fchirruffes, which, during the ufe of the hemlock, degenerated 
into deplorable cancers, were curable before the hemlock was 
adminiftered. 


He then proceeds to mention Mr. Guy’s method of curing 
cancers without cutting, by extra&ting the tumours with their 
Jfibrouselike roots adhering to them. That the roots of the tu- 
mours fhould adhere to them is not at all furprifing; but 
we are at a lofs to conceive the nature of their fubftance, fee- 
ing they were not fibrous, but fibrous-hke; for, as the Dr. knows, 
Jimile non eft idem. But, indeed, were we inclined to cavil .at 
words and modes of expréeffion, this pamphlet would afford 
abundance of matter for that kind of criticifm. We find teint 
repeated for saint, and fetum for feton. Now if there is any fuch 
word as ¢eint in the Englifh language, it muft fignify colour, 
whereas saint implies contamination. As for /etum, we know 
not of any fuch word in any language, unlefs the Dr. meant 
to neutralize the latin word /cta, which fignifies a hog’s briftle. 
We likewife meet with the verb perviate for pervade, and fome 
intricacies of meaning not eafily traced, with a few flips in 
grammar, which we fhall not particularize. But furely we 
ought to thank the author for difcovering that Vienna is an im- 
perial city; and we doubt not but the magiftrates of that ca- 
pital will compliment him with the freedom of it, in a golden 
box, if he can prove this their privilege to the fatisfaétion of 
the diet. 


With refpeé to the cicuta, we certainly ought to be cautious 
in the ufe of it, as the Dr. advifes; but we ought likewife to 
be very careful and candid in our experience, before we con- 
demn a medicine fo ftrongly recommended by perfons of the 
firft eminence in medicine. We fhall, in our turn, make a 


few remarks on the cafes which Dr. A, relates, in order to de- 
monftrate 
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monftrate the inefficacy or bad effeéts of the cicuta. Elizabeth 
Webb, in the London Hofpital, after having taken fix graing 
of the extraé, nights and mornings, two or three days, was 
obliged to leave it off, on account of a vertigo, dimnefs of the 
eyes, and other bad fymptoms it produced.—+ We with Dr, 
A—- had, in this cafe, remembered the caution of Dr. Storck, 
to begin with {mall dofes, where there is any fufpicion of idiofyz- 
crafy, OF peculiarity of conftitution. The next cafe, if it makes 
not for the ufe of the hemlock, certainly does not militate againft 
it; for the woman, after having taken it about four months, 
was difmiffed almoft. cured of a cancer in the ale naf. In re- 
counting the cafe of the lady of confideration, he fays, fhe took 
two cicuta pills every day; but forgets to mention the quantity 
of the dofe, which, we apprehend, is a circumftance that de- 
ferves fome confideration, 





In page 19, we are forry to fee Dr. exprefling a 
doubt of doétor Storck’s veracity, by oblerving that a material 
criterion of the veracity of the cafes produced is wanting, viz. 
the name and places of abode of the patients. We leave it to 
the author’s confideration, whether this reflection favours of 
that liberality which ought to influence the fentiments of a 
phyfician. Dr. Storck is a man of eminence in the profeffion, 
and, in publifhing thefe cafes, countenanced by the celebrated 
baron Van Swieten, whofe charaéter for integrity as’ well as 
learning, does honour to medicine. 


In the fame page Dr. A finds fault with Dr. Storck for 
faying, that in a girl the left parotid was entirely {chirrous, of 
a purple colour. ‘ According to our notion (fays he) a 
f{chirrus is not difcoloured; and when it takes this afpect, it is 
termed an occult cancer.’ This looks like cavilling at words, 
A tumour may be fchirrous, though not a confirmed or intire 
fchirrus. Authors have diftinguifhed the imperfe&t from the 
perfe& fchirrus. Wifeman fays, ‘ The tumour is hard, im- 
moveable, and of a dark red colour; if pituita be mixed with 
it, then it is of a livid colour.” Mr. Sharpe, in his treatife of 
the operations of furgery, obferves, page 131, that the fchir- 
rous tumours which appear about the lower jaw, are, generally 
' fpeaking, {crophulous diferders. Thefe are very ftubborn of 
cure, but not fo bad as the fchirrus.’ So here is pretty good 
authority for diftinguifhing between {fchirrous tumours aad 
aconfirmed fchirrus. With refpe& to an occult cancer, we 
imazine it is not characterifed by the change of colour, fo muca 
as by the pain with which it is attended.—-What we have ‘ob- 
ferved on this fubjeé&, will, we believe, obviate alfo another 
cenfure on Dr. Storck, which appears in page 33 of the pamph- 
let before us. Dr. Storck fays, the maxillary glands being 
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fchirrous, wére cured by the cicuta. “Dr. A conjeCture? 
this to be a fcrophulous cafe. What then? Why might 
not a fcrophulous tumour be fchirrous ? and wherefore may not’ 
Dr. Storck be allowed to ‘know a fchirfous tumour,‘ as well as 
Dr. A ? But this gentleman, allowing the cure to have’ 
been effected by the cicuta, expreffes his apprehenfion that the 
patients of this country cannot bear fo large a quantity —--We 
will venture to remove this apprehenfion by affuring him, that 
many patients in London have taken it in much greater quan- 
tities, without having any reafon to repent of their refolution.: 








One very remarkable cure of a woman who had been feveral 
years fubje& to glandulous {wellings, and at length laboured 
under a confirmed fchirrus in the breaft, our author has very 
imperfe&ly related ; but makes a very curious obfervation upon 
it, which we fhall infert in his own words. ‘* Indurations. of 
glands feldom precede fchirruffes of the breaft; but in the Iat- 
ter flages of cancers, fome of them are always indurated ; 
therefore it fhould feem probable that thefe fwellings were rather 
owing to a cacochymic habit, than a cancerous humour.” Here 
is another implied charge of ignotance brought againft Dr. 
Storck, as if he did not know the diftinguifhing marks of a 
fchirrus ; and the reflection even extends to the Baron Van 
Swieten, who, in this particular inftance marked the progrefs, of 
the cure. 

But, Dr. A——’s comment on Dr. Storck’s fourth cafe is 
truly extraordinary. ‘ A virgin ofeighteen recovering from an 
acute difeafe, felt great pain in her breaft, that had for feven 
years before been as hard as a ftone. A pultice was applied, 
the breaft grew foft, broke and difcharged a quantity of matter ; 
the pain abated, and afterwards the breaft varied with regard to 
eafe and appeafances to we twenty-eighth day ; when being in 
very great pain, the breaft was opened by a furgeon, and again 
difcharging a quantity of matter, the pain abated, the hardnefs 
fubfided, and the breaft healed. 


‘OBSERVATION. 


« If we dedu& feven years: from eighteen, it appears, that 
this patient perceived a hardnefs at her breaft, when fhe was 
but eleven years old, a time that few girls have much of breaft, 
and none was ever known to have a cancer there at that age. 


‘ This tumor probably proceeded from the depofition of mor- 
bid matter after fome acute difeafe, and the judicious will eafily 
perceive, that it has no appearance at all_of a fcirrhus or can- 
cer, but that the progrefs of the cure went on in the common 
way.’ Allowing the do&or’s remark on the breafts of children 


to be juft, it can have nothing at all to do with the prefent cafe’; 
: for 
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for inftead of deduting feven years from eighteen, he ought to 
have deduéted no more than eighteen months, according to the 
exprefs declaration of Dr. Storck, who fays, “* Mamma a fefqui 
anni {patio lapidis inftar dura fuit.” Which /¢/gui anni fpatio, 
‘our learned doétor has tranflated feven years. 

We have neither time nor fpace left, to be more particular 
on this gentleman’s obfervations; but, we could have. wifhed 
his philanthropy had not been quite fo violent as to impel him 
to a publication before his materials were properly digefted and 
his experiments better afcertained. 


-s ss _ _ 





Art. XI. The Intere? of Great Britain in the approaching Congre/s 
confidered, Ina Letter from a newly eleGted Member to a Noble 


Minifter of State. 8vo. Pr.is. 64. Briftow. 


CARCE any of the numerous admonitions preffed upon 

the miniftry, on occafion of the approaching congrefs, 
have been infinuated with more plaufibility, addrefs, and ele- 
gance than the performance now in review; we cannot, how- 
ever, deny but the author appears too ideal, perhaps too fu- 
perficial, in the project he offers for fecuring the peace of 
the empire, and taking from Great-Britain all caufe of enter- 
ing upon future wars on account of continental connections. 
We fhall come to this point, after we have touched upon the 
other particulars of his defign. 


Our author is of opinion, that the prefent ruinous fituation 
of the French marine affords no certain profpect of future pro- 
tection to the Britifh commerce ; that even limiting the naval 
power of France, and prefcribing to her the exact number of 
her thips of war, would be no fecurity againft a future rupture 
with a power regardlefs of treaties, covenants, and folemn ob- 
ligations ; our miniftry muft tie up other maritime powers from 
furnifhing her with fhipping. Next be proceeds to the dif- 
pute refpecting our conquefts in North America and the Weft 
Indies. He thinks all the arguments advanced for retaining 
Canada merely pompous and plaufible; that no confiderable 
benefit can ever be deduced from the conqueft, and that it will 
be impoffible to fecure the fidelity of the inhabitants, without a 
ftanding force more than fufficient to balance all the advan- 
tages propofed by depriving our enemies of their moit formi- 
dable fettlement. ‘ Can we forget, fays he, that Canada itfelf 
was originally peopled by French jefuits and miffionaries, who 
ftill preferve their influence over the minds of the inhabitants ? 
To that influence we owed all the misfortunes we met with on 
the continent of America, The Indians themfelves are theit 
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pupils, and are taught, that it is meritorious to butcher and 
betray Englifhmen. ‘The chief objeé& in the redudtion of Ca- 

nada was to baffle the fchemes of our enterprizing enemies, 
and difable the French from interrupting Great-Britain in the 

purfuit of thofe advantages which fhe reafonably had in view, 

and which they unjuftly pointed out to themfelves. We have 

had fufficient leifure to profit by all their machinations; we 

have fully deftroyed the fruits of all their projeéts; and 

therefore it can be no prejudice to Great-Britain, if this tra& 

of wild, uncultivated country fhould revert to its former pof- 

feffors.” ‘Fhefe are the fentiments of our author with refpect to 

Canada, and we believe they may fafely be admitted, provided 

an expedient is found to limit the naval power and commerce 

of France; otherwife our labour is loft: the fpirit and alacrity 

with which that nation purfues any favourite point, would foom: 
gender Canada more formidable than ever to our colonies, and 


enable our enemies to refume all the intrigues diftated by a 


reftlefs, enterprifing, and ambitious genius, to difturb afrefh 
the repofe of Europe. 


Our ingenious writer’s mext argument upon this fubje& is 
more general. He juftly urges, that nothing can be more im- 
politic than for a nation to poffefs a greater extent of territory 
than her inhabitants can cultivate. This was the misfortune 
of the Roman policy. ‘They conquered traés which they 
neither could people, nor cultivate, and which they were 
obliged to maintain at the expence of a numerous ftanding 
army. The obfervatiun is true; but it-admits of great la- 
titude. The fmalleft difference in point of fituation, will ene 
tirely alter circumftances. Where there are diftant colonies va- 
Iuable to the mother country, extremely alluring to a neigh- 
bouring power, ready fo embrace every opportunity of pro- 
moting her own intereft, in that cafe it becomes effentially ne- 
eeffary that the frontier be clear, the barrier ftrong, and the 
danger removed at the greateft diftance poffible. In this view 
Canada may deferve more confideration than our author is 
willing to allow, efpecially if Louifiana be added as a fecurity 
to our fouthern colonies of Georgia and South Carolina. 


Should reftitution be made of Canada, the writer propofes, 
that a more effectual provifion be made, for counteracting the 
religious practices of our enemies on that continent. For this 
purpofe it is recommended to the Britifh plenipotentiaries to 
infift upon treating every French mfffionary as a felon, who fhall 
be found beyond acertain prefcribed boundary. Without this, we 
fhall be in a perpetual ftate of hoftilities with the Indians, and 
under the difagreeable ruinous neceflity of keeping them in 
awe by an expenfive military force, and numerous garrifons. 
| | Next. 
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Next we. meet with fome fevere reflections on the condué& of 
our Britifh colonies, and the eternal oppofition made to their 
governors, by the afiemblies of the different provinces, Our 
author affirms, that had they with fpirit and unanimity exerted 
themfelves at the beginning of the war, to repel the encroach- 
ments of the French, Britain might have faved millions of 
money, and the lives of her beft foldiers. . We.are of opinion 
that a great deal of truth is contained in this remark, and that 
the pride, the avarice, the obftinacy, or the fpirit of inde- 
pendency that then prevailed in the colonies, were . productive 
of the moit fatal confequences to their mother country. What 
is faid upon the expediency of reitoring Canada to the French, 
to be a rod over the colonies, to prevent their afpiring: at. an 
independency on the Britith crown, we hope is founded. on ap- 
prehenfions altogether ideal. Upon the whole, our author is 
for ceding Canada, and retaining Guadaloupe, the advantages 
of which hé blazons out with.all the art of rhetoric. ‘The ars 
guments urged upon this topic, differ in nothing from thofe 
fpecified in a preceding article of this number of our Reviews 
What we fhall now quote has‘at leaft the merit of novelty, un- 
lefs the author may be fuppofed to have borrowed the hint from 
a certain worthy lord, who is faid to have uttered the fame fen= 
timents in the moft auguft affembly of the kingdom; with 
only this difference, that he propofed giving H r to the Pre- 
tender, in confideration of his renouncing all other claims. 


With refpeé to Hanover our author’s opinion is, ‘ that unlefs 
we have a king upon the throne, who is indifferent about that 
electorate, we never can have a folid, a parmanent peace with 
France. Toexemplify the many evidences of this truth, which 
have happened fince the acceffion of the prefent illuitrious fa- 
mily to the throne, would be to recapitulate the principal events 
of the two laft reigns. Events which planted thorns under the 
pillow of his:royal Majefty’s grandfather, which rendered this ma- 
tion a fcene of civil diftraction, which opened the flood gates of 
difrefpe&, 1 had almoft faid of difloyalty to the beft of princes, 
and which reared the ruinous fabric of our peéfent national. ° 


debt.“ But declamation apart. 


© Tt may be afked, how it is poffible to prevent the fame ef 
fe&ts, if the fame caufe fubfifts i--- Aye, that is the quefiion.---My 
lord, I fairly confefs I think it is impoffible; but I do not think 
it impotfible to remove the caufe. The two moft ftubborn ob-— 
ftacles are the conftitutions of the Germanic empire, and the 


prejudice arifing to his Majelty. | 
« Ag to the firft, thofe conftitutions are fat from being like 


the laws of the Medes and Perfians.. .We have known them 


violated; we have known. them altered. The authority. by 
Ee2 which 
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which they were enacted {till exifts, and that authority has an 
undoubted right to cancel them, wherever they appear to be 
prejudicial to the peace of Europe; or, let me even fay, the 
fafety of the empire itfelf. A power that can fecularize bifho- 
prics, can alter modes of fucceffion, provided the principat 
party is fatisfied. By this time, my meaning may be eafily un- 
derftood, which is neither more nor lefs than that the approach- 
mg congrefs is the proper place to difcufs a queftion of that in- 
finite importance to Great Britain. It is, at leait, natural to 
think, that if fuch a meafure was to take place, the eleftorate 
ought to be given to a prince of the family. But what muft be 
the confequence ? Will not the conneétion with fuch a prince of 
Great Britain make the French ftill confider it as annexed to our 
crown? fF am of opinion in the negative. 


« F think that Hanover governed by a prince refiding there, 
will be able to defend herfelf. ‘The reafon why the has not 
been able is becaufe, contrary to the common ridiculous opi- 
nion prevailing in Exgland, fhe has been ruined by her eleétor 
becoming our fovereign. A prince refiding there, cultivating 
the arts of peace, improving manufactures, living frugally, and 
suling wifely, as the anceftors of his prefent Majefty did, would 
foon recover to Hanover, and his Majefty’s eleétoral dominions, 
all the importance they had, during: the laft century, and at 
the beginning of this. Such a prince could be no obje& of 
French ambition. He could intereft Great Britain no more in 
the affairs of the continent, than any other proteftant power 
in Germany. Such a prince would have his hands unfettered 
in purfuing whatever his intereft diftated. to him as elector of 
Hanover. ‘That perhaps, my lord, has not always been the 
cafe. His intereft never could be feparate from that of Great- 
Britain, and that of proteftantifm. 


« And here, my lord, it is neceflary te look both backward 
and forward. What prodigious things did the treaty of Weft- 
phalia, by which many innovations were introduced in the fun- 
damental conftitution of the Germanic body, effe& for the li- 
berties and independency of Europe. I admit that France be- 
ing declared its guarantee has given her frequent pretexts for 
invading the peace of the empire. But, my lord, every man of 
fenfe knows the Germanic body had as much to fear from the 
ambition of Auftria, as from that of France; and the treaty of 
Weftphalia, like the principle of gravitation, kept the liberty 
of Germany in a poize between the twe oppofing bodies. That 
principle is now broken ; inftead of oppofing each other, they 
have coalefced, and another fyftem has taRen place. Bat, my 
lord, let us not deceive ourfelves by imagining the prefent 
proteftant fyftem ‘can lait: “Phe valuable perfon of the 
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king of Pruffia is not immortal, his dominions are not inex- 
hauttible, nor is our pocket fathomlefs. On the other hand, 
the unnatural conjunétion between the boufe of Auftria and 
Bourbon can be as little permanent; intereft muft foon divide 
them, and then religion, as formerly, will be out of the queftion. 
In that cafe, a prince of the houfe of Hanover independent in 
power, conneéted in intereft and agreeing in principle with a 
Britith fovereign, will make the fame figure as the great duke 
of Zell or George the firft did, when he was only elector. 


‘ Though I could with pleafure purfue this pleafing idea, yet 
the bounds I have allotted to myfelf in this performance, will 
not fuffer me to carry it as far as the argument would admit 
of; I therefore muft proceed to confider the other obftacle I 
have ‘ftated, which is the prejudice arifing to his Majefty by 
fuch a ceffion. ' 


* I acknowledge, my lord, that if his Majefty is. to be in- 
demnified in point of property, that Iam unequal to the tafk of 
pointing out from whence that indemnification can arife upon 
the continent; and yet I think fome fort of an equivalent may 
be contrived, could we but peep into the ftate of the Auftrian 
finances, and balance the account, profit, and lof arifing from 
their poffeffion of fo fine a country as the Auftrian Nether- 
lands, and a country lying fo convenient for the crown of Great 
Britain. But in the cafe I hint at, would not the French have 
the fame objeét to attack as they had in Hanover? I apprehend 

mot. Or if they had, the cafe is widely different. Hanover 
can be. confidered in its prefent ftate, only as an open country, 
and without a great army to defend 4t, as it now has, the la- 
bour of conquering it lies only in the fatigue of marolting ; 
nor can Great Britain afford it the fmalleft relief, without a vaft 


expence both of men and money.’ 


As to Port Makon, our author would be forry.to fee it re- 
ftored to Great Britain, even fhould France require no equiva- 
lent; and the conquefts on the coaft of Africa deferve, he thinks, 
lefs confideration than has generally been allowed by the pub- 
lic. .Thefe are the principal topics handled by this ingenious 
writer, who is rather a rhetorician and orator, than a folid, 
clofe, and convincing reafoner, and more attentive to the or- 
naments of itile than the ftrength of argument. 
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Arr. XII. The Life and Opinions of Bertram Montfitchet, E/g 
Written by Himfelf. in 2 vols. 8v0, Pr. 55. Seyffert. 
HE fuccefs of an author who diftinguifhes himfelf in a 
peculiar fpecies of writing never fails to generate abortive 


imitators. ‘Thus genius may be faid to hatch the-eggs of dul- 
Ee 3 nefs. 
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_nefs. The fame fun that exalts the juice ef. the grape brings 
forth the fruit of the bramble. The Paifan of Marivaux. begat 


the Paifanne of Mouhy, Fielding’s Tom Jones was the father 
of a whole race of wretched Foundlings, and Triftram Shandy 


hath fpawned the opinions, of Bertram Montfichet. 


When we confider this fpurious bantling, we cannot but ad- 


“mire the painful exaétnefs with which he apes his great ‘original 


in every feature which he had capacity enough to imitate. The 
Greek motto, the fize; and number of the volumes, the paper 


-and print, the breaks, tranfitions, and. apoftrophes, together 


with the petulance of ftile, and incoherence of matter, are 
faithfully and humbly copied and obferved. Here too we find 
a fort of humourift in the father, an uncle Dick for uncle Toby, 
a labour, a midwife, a nurle, and phyficians ; and as the fcenes 
‘defcribed in Triftram Shandy are thofe that preceded or accom- 
panied his birth, fo Bertram Montfichet relates what happened 
previous to his conception. He hath alfo enriched his ftory 
with dathes and afterifks; made'a parade of learning *, fuch as 


ft. 





* The reader will find in this performance, recipes for be- 


‘getting male children, and proceffes for converting bafer me- 


tals into gold: but the following tranflation Of Virgil (in hex- 
‘ameters, God wot) is perhaps as great a curiofity as ever the 
— of Moorfields produced. 


*"Tw'ard Sicilis feated, to the welken lofiily peaking, — 
A foyl, ycleapt Liparen, from whence, with flownce furye flinging, 
Stoans, and burlye bulets, like tamponds, maynelye be towring. 
‘Under is a kennel, wheage chymneys fyrye be fcorching 
Of Cyclopan tofters, with rent rocks chamferye ftarded, 


‘Lowd dub a dub tabering with frapping rip rap of tna. 


Theare ftroaks ftronglye threfhing, yawl furth groans, ftamped 
_ on anuyl, 
In the den are drumming gads of fteele, parchfulye fparckling ; 


‘And flam’s fierclye glowing from-fornace flafhye be wifking. 


In this caue the rakehels yr’ne bars, bigge bulcked, ar hamring, 

Brontes, and Steropes, with baerlym fwartye Pyracmon. 

Theefe thre were upbotching, not fhapte, but partlye well on- 
ward, 

A ‘clapping firebolt.(fuch as oft; with rownce robel hobble, 

Foue to the ground clattreth) but yeet not finifhed holye. 

Three fhowrs wringlye wrythen glimring, and ‘forciblye fow- 
cing ; 

Three-watrie clowds fhymring toe the eraft they rampired hiz- 
2ing, 

Three wheru’s fierd glyftring, with fouthwynds rufficred huf- 
fling. 

ro i Gow 
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it is, and interlarded the whole with impurities, which for the 
fake-of our delicaté readers we fhall not repeat. ‘In aword, he 
hath aéted like thofe wife difciples who drank the deeodtion of ~ 
cumin, that-they might refemble their mafter in palenefs, tho’ 
they-could imbibe no tincture of his philofophy.. The perform. 
ance before us is a dead letter without {pirit; the ap 
of a banquet without wine, and altogether deftitute of the ree 
fource of Bayes inthe Reliearfal, who introduces Pallas, faying, 
“* that fhall’be- mine.” Alds'! here is no ‘interpofition of the 
divinity, nor any: other affinity with Triftram Shandy than the 
mechanical lines, warts, and deformities which we have fpesi- 
fied above. ro? : ot 

#Emilium circa ludum, faber imus, et ungues 

Exprimit, et mollis imitabitur zre capillos, 

Infelix operis fumma, quia ponere totum _ 

Netciet. nt 


Among thefe opinions .of Bertram Montfichet, we meet with 
fome curious political differtations; and, if we are not, miftaken, 
the editor gave the public to underftand in an advertifement 
during the elections for the new parliament, that in thefe vo- 
lumes the candidates and eleétors would find an effeétyal anti- 
dote againft bribery and corruption. This we fhould have 
confidered as a new fpecies of puffing, invented by the author, 
if we had not recolleéted an advertifement for a tragedy pub- 
lithed fome years ago, in which it was affirmed that the faid 
tragedy contained a full explanation of Sir Ifaac Newton's 
philofophy. | 

Bertram Montfichet, in the midft of his ravings, has not failed 
to revile the reviewers, and even to mix menaces with reproach, 
infomuch that if we were much fubje& to fear, we fhould think 
of binding him over to the peace; but, in that refpett, we will 
truft to his better difcretion, and if he refents the freedoms we 
have taken with his performance, we own the only way in 
which he can render his revenge formidable will be'to creep up 
into his garret, and if he can find credit fer paper and print, 
put us to the trouble of reviewing fuch another performance, as 
the Life and Opinions of Bertram Montfichet, than which we 
have not feen a more notorious compofition of dulnefsy im-~ 
pertinence, and obfcenity. wea" 
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Gow doe they rayfe gaftly lightnings, now griflye reboundings 
Of ruffe raffe roaring, mens harts with tertor agryfing : 
With peale meale ramping, with thwick thwack fturdilye thund- 
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Art. XIII. 4 frort Hifory of Brighthelmfton. With Remarks ox 
its dir, aud an Analyfis of its Waters, particularly of an uncommon 
mineral one, long difcovered, though but lately ufed. By Anthony 

-Relhan, M. D, Fellow of the Royal College of Phyficians in 
Ireland. 8vo. Pr. 1s. 6d. Johnfton. 


E can fafely recommend this performance as a work of 

merit, written with elegance, perfpicuity, and precifion. 
The author handles his fubjeét like a fcholar, a phyfician, and 
philofopher. He treats of the antient and modern ftate of 
Brighthelmfton, the air of the place, the well water, the fea 
water, anda mineral water lately difcovered, which he has ana- 
lyfed with judgment and accuracy. Neverthelefs, we think the 
treatife would have been more complete, had he explained the 
methods ufed, and conveniences provided for bathing in the 
fea water, which muft always continue to be the great objec 
with thofe who vifit Brighthelmfton for the recovery of health 
and vigour. ) 


From this fenfible pamphlet, we fhall make a few extraéts 
relating to the falubrity of the air, and the conveniences of the 
place, which every reader may underftand without the help of 
philofophy. 

* Here are two public rooms, the one convenient, the other 
not only fo, but elegant; not excelled perhaps by any public 
room in. England, that of York excepted : and the attention of 
the proprietor in preparing every thing that may anfwer for the 
conveniency and amufement of the company, is extremely me- 
ritorious. 


‘ Far divine fervice there is a Jarge church, pleafantly fituated 
ona rifing ground above the town ; but at a diftance that is incon- 
venient to the old and infirm. The diffenters, who, of all de- 
nominations, amount to but forty families, have a Prefbyterian, 
a Quakers, and an Anabaptifts meeting-houfe.’ 


. ¢ Ip the fummer months a fea breeze prevails, which rifes 
and dies away with the fun, with this obfervable in it, that the 
warmer the day is, the more cooling and freth is the breeze ; fo 
that the almoft fuffocating heats, which fometimes happen in the 
fummer in this ifland, and which are, intolerable even to the na- 
tives of Jamaica, are never felt here.’ 


* To demonftrate that the town and neighbourhood of Bright- 
helmfton are totally free from the vapours of running water, the 
more impure -ones of ftagnant, and the perhaps equally un- 
healthy ones iffuing from trees: it is only neceflary to obferve, 
that this town lies fix miles diftant from the neareft river ; that 
there is no ftagnant water near it; and that the want of thelter 
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by trees is the general ¢omplaint of thofe who confider this ci» 
cumftance, as a conveniency for cover and petfpettive, and not 
as a matter greatly contributing to health. 


¢ The air of this town is notwithftanding charged with aque. 
ous particles : its proximity to the fea fupplies them by a natu- 
ral evaporation. This vapour, however, muft be infinitely 
purer than that arifing from ftagnant, or even running water 5 
it is impregnated with a faline quality that medicates it for many’ 
purpofes moft advantageoully ; it is raifed froma body. extremely 
pure, and can contrac no foulnefs in its pafflage; fo that the | 
air of the place, being blended with this vapour, muft happily 
anfwer every purpofe of life. 


‘ That fea {pray may be, and is frequently carried to a confi- 
derable diftance from the fhore, is an affertion eafily proved to 
fiich as will appeal to matters of faét: for the leaves of, trees and 
vegetables fo fituated, when applied to the tongue, evince the 
truth of it. And that this fpray. may be fufpended in the at- 
mofphere is extremely probable ; for although the fpecific gra- 
vity of fea water be confiderably greater than that of common, 
yet is it lefs than that of the folid particles of matter fuftained in 
the air, and the particles of {pray being agitated fo as to be moft 
minutely divided, it is evident, they may, by mixing with the 
atmofphere, be fufpended in it, and confequently wane fea-air a 
medicated one of the greateft efficacy. 


‘ That this quantity of fea vapour is not fo produétive of 
large or frequent rains, as from the extent of furface of the ad- 
joining fea might be prefumed, feems confirmed by the cuftom- 
houfe diaries. For I find, that in the years 1756, 1757, 1758 
1759, the number of rainy days, communibus annis, amount 
to but twenty-five in each year; fo that the quantity of exhaled 
vapour, which muft be confiderable, exclufive of the remark- 
able fmall portion of it which is depofited in the form of dew, is 
either raifed too high in the atmofphere to fall in rain, or is 
carried by the freth gales which prevail to fome diftant place. 


‘ Scorbutic complaints fo prevalent among feafaring men, 
and fo generally afcribed to the fea vapour in which they refide, 
as a principal caufe, may be urged, and with fome appearance 
of reafon, againft the truth of this doétrine, tending to efta- 
blith the great healthfulnefs of fea air. But the variety of 
avowed caufes concurring to produce this diforder requires not 
the fan&tion of a fpecious reafon fo plainly, and fo daily, con- 
tradicted by the great longevity of perfons refiding near the fea- 
fhore, living in a conftant fea vapour, ever paddling in Tea-. 
water, yet perfeétly exempt from every fcorbutic fymptom. 
When the fcurvy does appear among a people fo fituated, it is 
owing to the lownefs and wetnefs of the land, their living on 
fih falted and dried; and their drinking of bad water. 


‘ Bright. 
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_, * Brighthelmfton, thus free frem the infalutary vapour of ftag- 

nant water, diftant from the noxious fteams of perfpiring trees, 
and every other caufe aiding to produce a damp, putrid atmof- 
phere, feldom fees its inhabitants labouring under thofe difor- 
ders which arife from a relaxed fibre and a languid circulation. 
Yet, from the vicinity of the fea, and the abundant, but falu- 
tary, vapour it affords, it is as certain that the complaints 
which: arife ftom a too rigid and tenfe fibre are equally unknown. 
Hence neither dropfical, nor chlorotic complaints ;_pleurifies, 
Nor quincies, nor any other inflammatory ones prevail here.’ 


_ € But the comparative deaths of this place with thofe of Lon- 
don’ fhow its healthinefs in a ftill ftronger light ; for, as no.more 
than thirty-two appear by the regiftry of burials to die, ata 
medium, annually, out of two thoufand inhabitants,- then are 
the deaths to the mafs as one to 62. But by Graunt’s and Sir 
William Petty’s calculations it appears, that in London there is 
annually a death in every thirty-two perfons, which is nearly 
as two to one in favour of Brighthelmfton. And by later calcu- 
lations it appears, that the births in London are leffened in pro-~ 
portion to the deaths, though the deaths do not appear to be de- 
creafed, refpectively to the mafs ofthe inhabitants. 


* During the months of June, July, Auguft, and September 
Jaft, the deaths of the inhabitants of this town were but fix. 
And, among the ftrangers refident there for that time,. who 
may, with their children and fervants, be eftimated at four hun- 
dred at leaft, there was not a fingle death, notwithftanding 
there were many of them in a very tottering ftate of health at 


their arrival.’ 


Thefe are fuch teftimonies in favour of Brighthelmfton as, we 
doubt not, will contribute towards rendering it one day a rival 
in wealth and beauty to the celebrated Baiz of Campania. 


i 
a 
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Arr. XIV. Hiffoire de Philippe e @ Alexandre 2 Grand, Rois 
de Macedon, par le Sieur de Bury, 4to. a Paris. 


HE public has been lately favoured with an excellent 

life of king Philip in the Englith language; this per- 
formance of the French hiftorian equals it in perfpicuity, re- 
flection, and erudition; it perhaps furpaffes it in. fpirit, ele- 
gance, and a certain rapidity of narration, energy, and fire of 
exprefon, which fet M. Bury upon a footing with the _fineft 
writers of his age and country. | His intention is to write the 
hiftory of Alexander the Great; but this, he juitly thinks, 
cae bas ought 


- — 
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ought to be preceded by the life of Philip, who laid the foun- 
_ dation of his fon’s glory. He was the architect, who fketched 

out the plan of that vaft edifice reared by the hands of Alex- 
ander. We fhall confine the article to what ‘our author relates 
of this moft. politic of all the Grecian princes, 


~ . Philip was the fon of- Amyntas, and brother of Pesdiceas, 
who, in afcending the Macedonian ‘throne, ‘contrafted an al- 
_ liance with the ‘Thebans, and fent our. heroe pti 
_ Thebes, with thirty young, ‘noblemen. Here Philip. P tnibed 
the principles -of that education which proyed fatal.'to his 
teachers, and to the liberty of ‘Greece, | Epaminot S was 
_, then.at the head of the Theban republic. Of all the i uftriqus 
perfonages. which Greece, fruitful in heroes, ever. produced, 
_he was the moft brilliant and amiable in his public and private 
charaéter. Our author has drawn his portrait to the li bite 
touches are exquifitely fine and delicate. From. this fage) 
_ tician and renowned general, Philip formed his notions of the 
_ arts of war and government.. Born with 4 genius to profit by 
example, he accompanied Epaminondas in all his expeditions, 
fought by his fide in the famous battles of Leuétrum and Man- 
tinea, and converfed with him intimately in the cabinet. Upon 
the death of his great patron, he vifited all the republics of 
_ Greece, and made himfelf mafter of their maxims of govern- 
_ment,, their manners, genius, interefts, i intrigues, policy, and 
_diffenfions. He cultivated the acquaintance of all the Jeading 
men, ftudied their charaéters, and penetrated into their defigns. 
_ He infinuated himfelf into the friendthip of their generals, and 
. particularly of their orators, whofe inflmence direéted all de- 
“Jiberations in thefe little commonwealths, {wayed wholly by 
eloquence, and the impreffions made on éxquifitely delicate 
_ feelings, and hearts full of fenfibility. 


The death of his elder brother Perdiccas recalled Philip to 9 Mace- 


, » donia, to affume the guardianthip of his infant nephew Amyntas, 





the fon of the late monarch. He found the kingdom enfeebled by 
unfortunate wars, and hedged round by powerful enemies. ‘Philip 
affembled -the nobility and foldiers who had remained fteady in 
the duty they owed to their prince and country. He comforted 
their affliétions, reufed their fpirits, placed happier profpé&s 
before them, flattered their ambition, and affured them he 
would wipe off all paft difgraces, if to their natural courage they 
_ would join that rigid and rational difcipline which rendered the 
Greeks fuperior in the art of war to every other people. In 
the Theban fervice he had frequently experienced the utility and 
irrefiftible ftrength of that method of forming troops called 
the facred band, to which M. Bury gives the name of Square b at- 
talion. At the head of this corps, Epaminondas had twice de- 

feated 
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feated the warlike Lacedemonians; and from hence it was, 
fays our author, that Philip borrowed the idea of the Macedo- 
nian phalanx, afterwards fo celebrated in Greece. In this he 
contradiéts the opinion of Folard, who in his commentary on 
Polybius, afferts there would be no difficulty in proving, * that 
the boafted Macedonian phalanx was known and carried to per- 
fection, before Philip had his exiftence *.’ 


‘Whether it be allowed or not, that Philip invented the pha- 
Janx, it is certain he praétifed it with great fuccefs, and ob- 
tained fignal viétories by this difpofition. He had no fooner 
eftablithed difcipline among his troops, and diffipated their 
fears, become habitual in confequence of a feries of defeats, 
than he led them into the field, and began with attacking the 
weakeft of his enemies. “It was not long before he ventured to 
give battle to the Athenians, over whom he triumphed. A 
throne was the reward of his victories. In prejudice to the 
right of young Amyntas, the Macedonians placed the crown on 
the head of Philip, and to juftify their eleftion, he refolved to 
proceed in the courfe of conqueft, to enlarge the boundaries, 
extend the influence, and raife the reputation of Macedonia. 
His firft proje&t was to imprové the commerce of his fubjects, 
and eftablifh a maritime power, in which he fucceeded, by unit- 
ing Amphipolis with his own dominions. Animated by fuc- 
cefs, he afpired at greater matters, and conceived the idea of 
fubje€ting Greece to his authority. Had the ftates of Greece 
forefeen his defign, had they linked clofely together, and been 
unanimous in oppofing his ambition, Philip’s vaft projeéts 
would probably have been difconcerted; but he pofiefied the 
fecret of dividing them: he employed force, fraud, cunning, 
policy, and all the arts of feduétion to blind their judgment, 
diftra&t their councils, gain their orators, and fow diffenfion a- 
mong the different nations. M. Bury enlarges upon this pe- 
riod of Philip’s life; he traces him through the mazes of his 
politics, gives an exact defcription of the ftate of Greece at 
this era, and abounds with bold refle&ion, with entertainment 
and inftru€tion. Nothing can exceed in beauty the pictures he 
exhibits of the genius of thofe little republics, in which he 
ftriétly adheres to hiftorical truth, while he feems to give play 
to his imagination, 

The mafter-ftroke of Philip’s policy was to get the Macedo- 
nians admitted into the council of the Amphy@tions, a tribunal 
reprefenting the ftates general of Greece, greatly refembling 


the diet of the empire of Germany, or the ftates general of the 
United Provinces. Before this council were debated all matters 





® Vid. Hift. de Polyb. t. 2. p. 564. ) 
@ 
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of general concern to the ftates, and whatever univerfally 
related to Greece. It decided difputes between the different 
nations compofing the whole; poffeffed the fovereign power of 
declaring war or concluding peace, with refpect to foreign 
ftates, and enjoyed a variety of other privileges: but this 
auguit affembly became the inftrument to promote all Philip’s 
defigns. By dint of corruption and intrigue he gained a ma- 
jority, and dire&ted the fuffrages of the council: at pleafure, 
When force, artifice, and bribery judicioufiy applied, had pre- 
jadiced men into a favourable opinion of him, Philip then 
fought occafions to merit the particular efteem of the Greeks, 
and have himfelf regarded as the protector of liberty, though an 
abfolute monarch. With this view he affifted the Theffalians,. 
groaning under the oppreffion of three tyrants, rivals in cru- 
elty. He marched againft the tyrants, defeated and drove 
them out of Theflaly, contenting himfelf with the honour of 
his vitory, and the fatisfaction of reftoring liberty to a people, 
who had long bled under the iron fcourge of fervitude. New 
wars which he undertook, ferved only to gain frefh laurels, 
add to his triumphs, and elevate his reputation. Greece, re- 
gardlefs of the chains he was preparing, celebrated his exploits, 
flept over the dangers which threatened her, and left De- 
mofthenes alone to watch for the fafety of public liberty. This 
great orator firft founded the alarm, pronouncing his firft Phi- 
lippic on Philip’s attempting to enter Greece by the ftraits of 


Thermopylis. 


According to our author, Demofthenes owes great part of 
his glory to his continual oppofition to the Macedonian mo- 
narch. Probably he never would jave fhone with fuch re- 
fplendent radiance in Greece, but. for his implacable averfion to 
Philip, whom he frequently ftopped in the career.of conqueft, 
while viGtory was chained to his chariot wheels, by dint of irre- 
fiftible eloquence. M. Bury enters upon a minute detail of the 
charaéter of Demofthenes, which affords an agreeable relief to 
the mind‘of the reader, fatigued with battles and military ope- 
rations, He acknowledges that he was poffefied of the moft 
vehement, énergic, and commanding elocution; but he af- 
ferts that his knowledge in politics fell greatly fhort of his fub- 
limity in oratory. ‘ Had Demofthenes, fays he, ferioufly re- 
fleéted on the fituation of Greece, on the vice and corruption of 
the Athenian government, and the impofhbility of preferving 
the liberty of a degenerated, emafculated people, againft the 
defigns of a powerful warlike monarch, he would have em~ 
ployed his fine talents in perfuading them to become rather, thf 
allies of a prince who folicited their friendfhip, than the enemy. 


of a-fovereign they were unable to refit. But be was animated 
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more by perfonal hatred, than by-patriot love. “His averfiom, 


breaks out itito the moit bitter inveétives, the keeneft fatire, and. 


fometitmes defcends to indecent fcurrility; fuch has been the. 
influence or contagion of his eloquence, that he has eternized 
his prejudices, and fixed the judgment of pofterity with re- 
{pect tothe charadter of Philip. But an impartial reader, who 
guards againft fedu€tion, and ftudies Philip in his condud, in, 
taéts attefted by hiftory, and not in the ftudied harangues of an- 
implacable enemy, will, with Cicero, regard him as a fage po- 
litician, a great general, and a wife monarch—/apientifimus 
rex.” ? 

While Demofthenes breathed nothing but war againft Philip, 
Phocion, the beft citizen, and the ableft commander in Athens, © 
advifed pacific meafures. Being afked, whether he could poffi-' 
bly counfel the Athenians to lay afide thofe arms they had taken 
up in defence of liberty ? Yes, replied Phocion, though I know I 
foould be your mafter in war, and that you will be mine in peace. 
The impetuqus Demofthenes prevailed over the modeft Pho-’ 
cion. The people of Athens, inflamed by his irrefiftible, ner- 
vous, and pathetic declamations, formed a refolution which 
coft them their liberty. ‘They met Philip in the field, and one’ 
battle decided the fate of Greece. The Macedonian in this 
ation difplayed all the qualities of the moft able, experienced, 
and crafty general: his troops gave way, and he improved this 
circumfance into victory. An Athenian officer, remarking 
the diforder among the Macedonians, called out, ‘ Purfue them 
to their own country !’ Philip faid toa by-ftander, .** The Athe- 
nians know not how to conquer.” He ordered his troops to wheel. 
to the right, by which the phalanx gained an eminence. This 
motion the Athenians miftook for a retreat; they prefled on 
tumultuoufly, while the Macedonian thickened his ranks, and 
improved his difpofition. Perceiving the enemy rufhed on regard- 
lefs of order, he attacked them with a firmnefs that carried all 
before it, broke, difordered, routed and difperfed them, -made 
dreadful flaughter, and obtained a complete victory. He aug- 
mented his glory by his moderation. Being folicited by his cour- 
tiers to deftroy the haughty republic, which had fo often infult-. 
ed his pride, and checked his conquefts, Philip anfwered, that: 
the gods forbade his overthrowing the theatre of his glory; he. 
punitfhed the Athenians by forgiving them, and demanded no- 
thing more than the banifhment of Demofthenes, Had fortune 
proved favourable to the orator, it is a queition whether he 
would have treated Philip with equal generofity. 


M. Bury proceeds to a circumftantial narrative of Philip’s 
preparations for attacking Perfia. His own forces appearing 


infufficient for this enterprize, he formed 4 lea@gat améng-all) 
the 
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the Greek republicks. His greateft ambition was to command 
in chief in this war, and he had the honour of” being 
chofen captain-general. Every thing was in readinefs for the 
expedition, when Philip was affaflinated in his capital, in the 
fortieth year of his age. Our author’s colleétive view of his 
charatef is finely imagined, juft, elegant, and fpirited. He 
compares him with Alexander, and concludes, with obferving, 
‘ that Philip always appeared great, Alexander frequently con- 
temptible,’ he might havé faid odious. Cicero makes'the fame 
remark—Alius femper magnus, alius aliquando maximus, Jape bur 


 pifimiis Suit. 
We fhall embrace the firft opportunity of communicating 
the fequel of this i ingenious performance to our readers. 


ay —, 





Ant. XV. Precis de la Medecine Pratique. ‘Par M, Lieutaud, 
Médecin de Monfeigneur le Duc de Bourgogne &9 des Enfans de 
France, del’ Academie Royale des Sciences, dg la Socitté Royale des 
Londres, &F ancien Profeffeur d Anatomie. A Paris. 8vo. 


I; is feldom that writers profoundly. skilled in philofophy, 
deeply read in the book of Nature, and perfectly acquainted 
with the ftruéture of the human body, found their praétiéal trea- 
tifes in phyfic on experiment and obfervation. M. Lieutaud has 
happily efcaped the rock, on which fo many of his prédecef 
fors have been fhipwrecked. He confines himfelf ftri@ly t6 
what is certain in the practice of medicine, without attempting 
to amufe the reader with hypothefes and conjecture. His pa- 
thology is founded upon obfervations made in the courfe of three 
thoufand diffections, and a long extenfive prattice in the cha* 
rafter of a phyfician; the work before ‘us may, therefore, be 
regarded as a fet of infallible maxims and axioms in phyfie. 
Here we meet with no arbitrary opinions, no vague wild affer- 
tions ; too wife to furrender himfelf to the delufion of a fruit- 
ful imagination; too honeft to eftablifh a reputation on, what 
tnay pftove injurious to his fellow-creatures, our author rejects 
all fyftem, makes experience his oracle, and {peaks only of 
what he has feen. The method obferved in this fummary of 
practice is clear and natural. M. Lieutaud adheres to ftrict ana- 
tomical order, both with refpe& to internal and external dif; 
eafes. *«It is eafy to obferve, fays he, that fuch an arrange- 
ment’ reflects light upon difeafes that are not commonly. met 
with, concerning which it would be fruitlefs to examine books.’, 
He begins with characterifing the feveral difeafes, and reciting 
their fymptoms, In the firft book he treats of internal difeafes, 
under which héad are contained thofe of the head, of thé breaft 
{tomach, 
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ftomach, and lungs, and of the lower region of the belly. Fe- 
vers employ great part of this divifion. Without entering into 
all the diftin&iions made by writers, he allows but of four kinds 
of fevers; namely, the fimple coritinued fever, without exacerba- 
tion ; the putrid continued fever, accompanied with exacerbation 
and other grievous fymptoms; the ardent fever, attended with a 
fcorching heat, burning, and thirft ; and the malignant fever, 
whofe worft fymptoms depend on the affection of the brain and 
nerves, in which confifts its effential charaéter. How different 
is this idea of a renlignent fever from what is generally enter- 
tained! Boerhaave, for inftance, affirms, that all fevers are ef- 
fentially the fame, and differ only in the degree of the malady, 


Mr. Lieutaud’s obfervations on the pulfe are ufeful and inge- 
nious. He thinks phyficians lay too much ftrefs on the indica- 


‘tions it affords, and that it requires a perfect acquaintance with 


the ftate of the pulfe in health, to judge truly concerning it in 
ficknefs. One pulie thall beat feventy or eighty times in a mt- 
nute, the vibrations of another fhall not exceed forty or fifty 
in number; yet both the perfons fhall enjoy perfeé health. 
In what manner then can a phyfician, unacquainted with this 
circumftance, and juft called to a patient, judge of the degree 
of the difeafe by the pulfe ? 


His remarks on hyfterical, hypochondriacal, and nervous dif- 
orders are exceeding fenfible. It is plain that his experience in 
this way has been very extenfive, and that he has diligently 
watched all the different appearances of the affections of the 
nerves. He places the principal cure in a judicious regimen, 
free exercife, and a total abftinence from medicines. He obferves 
the great confidence which nervous patients are particularly apt 
to place in the affiftance of the apothecary and phyfician; but 
he affirms, that he has generally fucceeded in the cure by that 
maxim of Montanus—fuge medicos—* avoid the phyfical tribe.’ 


-Notwithftanding all we have read and heard of a polypus of 
the heart, as the caufe of fyncopes and fudden death, M. Lieu- 
taud pofitively denies the exiftence of the phenomenon. In the 
careful diffeGtion of three thoufand bodies, he never once met 
with a polypus, or that carnous excrefcence or fungus in the 
heart, fuch as is frequently feen in the noftril. What is ge- 
nerally called a polypus of the heart is no more than a concretion 
of the blood and lymph in the auricles or ventricles, which our 
author affirms he has feen in a variety of chronical as well as 
acute difeafes, and attributes wholly to an obftruction in the 
circulation, and a diminution of the heat of the blood. 


External diforders, wounds, contufions, ulcers, {chirruffes, 


gangrenes, dropfies, tumors, &c, form the fubject of the ‘firft 
fe&ion, 
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feftion of the fecond book : the remainder-he has devoted to 
diforders of the head,.of the lower extremities, and of the fkin 
It is remarkable that he claffes the finall pox, erifepelas; and even 
the fpurious pleurify, under this laft article. The difeafes of 
women andchildren are treated in the third book; but the latter 
in particular with too much brevity to afford fatisfaftion. It 
feems M. Lieutaud propofes publifhing a diftin® work upon the 
diforders peculiar to children’; he has in this place given no 
more than what he calls a sketch or rough draught of his de- 
fign. The infinity of particulars. contained in this little: prac- 
tical compendium renders it impoffible for us to exhibit any 
more than the general plan of the work ; thofe who require 
farther information will find their trouble fully recompenfed by 
confulting the Precis de la Medecine ; a performance the moft ra- 
tional, judicious, and beft calculated for the purpofes of the 
young practitioner, of any we have perufed in the courfe of 


reviewing. 


aii 





Art. XVI. Hymnes de Santeuil, tradwites en vers Francois, par 
J. P.C. Prieur d’?Auxon. Paris. 


OETRY never appears to more advantage than when it 

celebrates the wifdom and omnipotence of the Almighty, 
and the gratitude of mortals. Religion was the mufe’s firft 
theme, and it will ever be her ne*'cft fubje@t. The reign of 
Lewis XIV. had the glory of excelling in every other fpecies of 
polite literature ; ; it has likewife furnifhed the fineft model of 
religious poetry in the enchantingly fweet hymns of Santeuil, 
who, with the moft claffical latinity, breathes the true lyric en- 
thufiafin and the fervour of chriftian piety. This work our author 
tranflates into French verfe, with a clofenefs, precifion, and 
elegance, not unworthy of the admirable original. We fhall 
here exhibit fpecimens of both, for the fatisfaétion of fuch of our’ 
readers as have not feen the latin hymns of Santeuil. 


The firft we fhall give is of the celebrated hymn of the Puri- 
fication. 


‘ Stupete, Gentes: fit Deus ‘hoftia, 
Se fponte legi Legifer obligat ; 
Orbis Redemptor, nunc redemptus ; 
Seque piat fine labe Mater, 


De more matrum, Virgo puerpera 
Templo ftatatos abftinuit dies < 

Intrare fanctum quid pavebas, 

Faéta Dei prius ipfa Templom ? 


Vou. XI. May 1761. Ff : Ara 
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Ara fub una fe vovet hoftia 
Triplex: honorem virgineum immolat 
Virgo facerdos, parva mollis 
Membra Puer, Seniorque vitam. 


Eheu! quot enfes tranfadigent tuum 
Pe&us ? quot altis nata doloribus. 
O Virgo! Quem geftas in ulnis, 
Imbuet hic facer. Agnus aram. 


Chriftus futuro, corpus adhuc tener, 
Przludit infans viétima funeri: 
Crefcet, profufo vir cruore 
Omne fcelus moriens piabit.” 





A 


‘ OProdige! 6 merveille! un Dieu fe facrfie; 
A la Loi fe foumet un Dieu: Légiflateur ; 
Une mere eft fans tache, elle fe purifie ; 
On rachette le Redempteur. 


Apr’es l’enfantement, la Vierge fuit l’exemple 
Des meres pour unt emps profcrites du faint lieu. 
Mais, pourquoi t’effrayer en entrant dans le Femple, 

O San@uaire du vrai Dieu ? 


Trois Viétimes enfemble a l’Autel vont fe rendre : 
La Mere, d’un ceeur pur, offre a Dieu le trefor ; 
L’Enfant y facrifice une chair encot tendre ; 

Un Vieillard au Cie) prend l’effor. 


O Vierge! que de traits dechireront ton ame ! 
Quel exces de douleur! que de frémiffemens ! 
Cet Agneau, dont l’amour te faifit & t’enflamme, 

Poit expirer dans les tourmens. 





A peine il voit le jour, il eft deja vitime; 
De fon cruel fupplice il a fixé le choix: 
jl croitra; mais fon fang, pour expier le crime, 
Sera répandu fur la Croix.’ 


The next fpecimen is of the hymn of All-Saints. 


* Coelu quos eadem gloria confecrat, 
Terris vos eadem concelebrat dies : 
Leti veftra fimul premia pangimus, 

Duris parta laboribus. - 


Jam vos pafcit amor, nudaque veritas ; 
De pleno bibitis gaudia flumine: 
Illic perpetuam mens fatiat fitim, 
Sacris ebria fontibus. 


Altis 
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Altis fecum habitans in penetralibus, 
Se Rex ipfe fuo contuitu beat ; 
Illabenfque, fui prodigus, intimis 

Sefe mentibus inferit. 


Altari medio, cui Deus infidet, 
Agni fumat adhuc innocuus cruor : 
Quz maétata Patri fe femel obtulit, 

Se jugis litat hoftia. 


Pronis turba Senum cernua frontibus 
Inter tot rutili fulgura luminis, 
Regnanti Domino devovet aurea 

Quz ponit diedemata. 


Gentes innumerz, confpicue ftolas 
Agni purpureo fanguine candidas, 
Palmis lata cohors cantibus emulis 

Ter fanétum celebrant Deum.’ 


* O vous que dans les Cieux unit la méme gloire, 
Meme folemnité vous unit ici-bas : 
L’Eglife en ce faint jour célebre la victoire, 
Dont Dieu couronne vos combats. 


Pleins du divin amour, au fein de la Sageffe, 
Vous golitez 4 longs traits les plus chaftes plaifirs: 
Votre ame s’y repait dans une fante ivreffe, 

Du feul objet de vos defirs. 


Refidant fur fon tréne, environné de flames, 
L’Eternel fe complait dans fes propres grandeurs: 
Prodigue envers fes Saints, il s "unit aleurs ames, 

Et les comble de fes faveurs. 


Sur l’Autel ot Dieu brille armé de fon tonnerre, 
D’Agneau paroit convert de fon fang précieux : 
La victime une fois offerte fur la Terre, 

S’offre fans ceffe dans les Cieux. 


Frappe’s par les rayons de fa clarté fupréme, 
Les vieillards devant Dieu demeurent profternés, 
Et mettent a fes pieds l’augufte diadéme, 

Dont fa main les a couronnés. 


Un Peuple de Martyrs teints du fang adorable, 
Les palmes 4 la main, font entendre leurs voix, 
Et chantent a envi ce Cantique admirable : 

Trois fois Saint eft le Roi des Rois.’ 
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It is certainly a difadvantage to the tranflator to be oppofed 
thus to fo exquifite an original, as the French language will not 
admit of that fire, ftrength, fublimiry, and:thofg beautiful lyric 


F f2 


cadences 
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Cadences which diftinguifh the poems of Santeuil ; however, 
it is fome fatisfaétion that the moft faftidious reader mutt allow 
he is a clofe imitator and ingenious copier. 





Art. XVIE. Defcription Abrigeé des Maladies qui regnent le pius 
communément dans les Armées, avec la Methode de les traiter, par 
M. Van Swieten. 4 Paris. 


HE charaétter of the learned baron Van Swieten is fo wel} 

eftablifhed, that this little performance requires no other 
recommendation than the name of fo celebrated a phyfician ; 
we fhall therefore content ourfelves with reciting the contents, 
that the reader may not fuppofe it fimilar either in matter or 
form to Dr. Pringle’s ingenious treatife on the difeafes of the 
camp. la his preface, the baron lays down a few fimple pre- 
ventive aphorifms, and the means of preferving the foldier’s 
health. His precepts chiefly regard the cloathing, lodging, 
diet, and a variety of other particulars, which cannot always 
be obferved in the courfe of a vigorous campaign. He next re- 
iates the diitinguifhing fymptoms of the prevailing difeafes of 
the camp and army with great exaétnefs, fidelity, and precifion. 
‘The method of cure which he propofes is fimple, and the me- 
<licines choice, few in number, and eafily procured. At the 
clofe of the performance, we meet with a table of medicines 
the moft ufed in practice, with the proper quantities afcer- 
tained; and the manner of their being adminiftered prefcribed. 
Upon the'whole, this little volume will prove an ufeful Vade- 
mecum to camp furgeons and phyficians, whofe youth and in- 
experience may at firft be perplexed with the weight of fo ex- 
tenfive and various a pra&tice. | 





ain 


Arr. XVHI. Ocuwres en Vers & en Pro de M. Des Forges. 
Maillard. 4 Paris. 


HIS author’s profe-writings fhow an extenfive acquaint- 

ance with the great, the learned, and the world, a turn 
for fatire, for humour, (fo uncommon in French writers) and 
for irony. Above all, he poffeffes the art of egotifm beyond 
any author we have feen, except Montaigne; yet with admi~ 
rable talents he is languid, diffufe, and often infipid and in- 
correct, both in his ftile and fentiments. The reader will en-- 
tertain no mean opinion of his poetical ‘vein from the follow- 
ing tranflation of that beautiful ode of Horace, 


O crudelis adhuc, et Veneris: muneribus potens, é&c. 
Our 


's 


! 
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Our author’s tranflation runs as follows: 


* Philis, toujours charmante & toujours fi cruelle, 

Trente Hivres de ton peint n’ont pas fané les fleurs ! 
On y voit encor les couleurs 

Dont fe pare au Printemps une rofe nouvelle. 


Ce teint perdra bientét fa fraicheur naturelle, 
Ces yeux leur vif éclat dont tu fais vanité ; 
C’eft alors qu’accufant un miroir trop fidelle, 
Tu plaindras tes beaux jours pafies avec fierté ! 


Le ceeur de regret agité, 
Tu diras, mais en vain, dans ton impatience, 
Amour, amour, rends-moi ma premiere beauté, 
‘ On ma premiere indifference.’ 
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Art. 19. The Apology. Addreffed to the Critical Reviewers. 41¢. 
Pr, 1s. Flexney. 


HIS is another Bratum Fulmen launched at the Critical 

Review by one Churchill, who it feemsis a cletgyman, and 
it muft be owned has a knack at verfification ; a bard, who upon 
the ftrength of having written a few good lines in a thing called 
The Rofciad, (waggers about asifhe was game-keeper of Parnaffus, 
and lays about him with his quarter-ftaff, a tort et travers, againit 
friend and foe without diftinétion. . His chief attack, however, is 
directed againft the Critical Review, which he reviles in good 
phrafe and poetical cadence, as a tribunal raifed upon rancour, 
envy, and dulnefs; as a court confifting of malignant dunces, 


‘who employ the moft fcandalous arts to defame chara&er, and 
_crufh rifing merit in the bud. It would have been but fair and 


honeft to have produced fome of thofe inftances in which they 
have calumniated innocence, and depreciated merit ; but, per- 
haps, he confiders fition as one of the effentials of poetry. 
We cannot, upon the fevereft review of our own condué, 
charge ourfelves with malice, or recolle& that we ever endea- 
voured to crufh rifing merit.. The volumes of the Review are 


-in the hands of the public, and if any of our profeffed enémies 


can make it appear, that we have, in any part of them, given 
falfe judgment to the prejudice of merit, we will freely retract 
the fentence, and humbly kifs the rod of correétion. 


Upon a revifion of our proceffes, we find ourfelves rather 
chargeable with an excefs of lenity, in {paring fometimes the 


tranfgreffions of modeft dulnefs. We have, upon fome occa- 


fions, evea permitted a meagre afs to graze upon the common 
F f 3 of 
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©f Parnaffus, until he hath become fat and wanton, begun to 
kick his benefactors, and difturbed the whole neighbourhood 
with his braying. ‘This apologift himfelf has very little reafon 
to throw out behind, againft the Critical Reviewers, who, in 
mentioning the Rofeiad, of which he calls himfelf author, com- 
mended it in the lump, asa well written performance, without 
fpecilying the bald lines, the falfe thoughts, and tinfel frippery 
from which it is not intirely free. Indeed Mr. Churchill owes 
the reviewer no thanks for his compliment, becaufe he was not 
fuppofed to be the author, nor even known as an author upon 
the town. He had but juft emerged from his aurelia ftate, 
and begun to alarm the public, to hum and buz and fting hke 
a gad-fly in the dog-days, which hath faculties to be very trou- 
blefome for a fhort feafon, and then relapfes into oblivion. He 
complains alfo of being cenfured as a clergyman for having in- 
dulged in the idleneffes of poetry ; furely this complaint cannot 
affect the reviewer, who never enquired whether he was a prieft 
or a publican, a curate or a cobler; whether he {pent his time 
in fquabbling with the players behind the fcenes at the theatre, 
or in praying his pible, among the old women in Weftminfter. 
In animadverting upon writings, we have no right to cenfure 
the moral charaéter of the author, unlefs his writings have an 
immoral tendency. He moreover upbraids the reviewers with the 
guilt of {tabbing in the dark, and with keeping their own perfons 
concealed, that the injured may not know how to dire& their 
refentment. The reviewers pafs no cenfures, but in the face of 
day; cenfures, which if they are unjuft, may be openly and 
fairly refuted by reafon and argument, without any fcurrility or 
recrimination. Common fenfe might have told him, that no 
man, fuppofing himfelf qualified for the office of a reviewer, 
would ¢hufe to lay himfelf perfonally open to the illiberal re- 
venge of every vulgar dunce, or low bred railer, who muft na- 
turally be fuppofed to finart from the critick’s corre&tion ; and 
common honelfty ought to have fuggefted that it ill becomes the 
‘charaéer of a clergyman to attack, revile, and befpatter thofe 
‘from whom he knows he never received the leaft injury or pro- 
vocation. Such are the two writers againft whofe works the 
apologift hath fpouted his malevolence with open throat, foam- 
ing as it were at the mouth, and exclaiming like a fanatic pof- 
feffed, that they are the minifters of rancour, the very demons of 
malignity. What reader of candour, when he fees this viru- 
lent abufe and ungoverned rage with which he affaults the 
charaéters’ of thefe authors, and vilifies their writings, even 
thofe that have merited the public approbation; what reader, 
we fay, will not impute all his obloquy toa fpirit of recrimination 
operating in a weak mind inflamed by the fenfe of injuries 
fuftained ? But what will he think of the agerefior’ s urbanity and 
morals, 
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morals, when he is affured that neither of thofe gentlemen 
whom he has thvs bedaubed were in any fhape concerned in 
the article in the Critical Review at which this furious eccle- 
fiaftic pretends to have taken umbrage ; that oneof them never 
in the whole courfe of his-life wrote one fingle article in the 
- Critical Review; and ‘that the other, whofe veracity ftands 
above all fufpicion, folemnly ‘declared to the friends of the apo- 
logift, that he-had no hand in reviewing the Rofciad. If he 
had writ the article, ’tis ten to one, but he would have frankly 
owned it, without any apprehenfion from the refentment of fuch 
a puny antagonift, who muft write many more poems as good as 
the Rofciad, before he will confider him as a refpectable enemy, 


Art. 20. Thoughts on the Prefent War: with Remarks on a Pamphlet? 
called, Confiderations on the prefent German War, In a Lette" 
from a Country Gentleman to his Friendin Town, 8v0. Pr. 15, 6d* 


Cooper. 

It will be needlefs, we prefume, to fay more of this pamphlet 
than that the author of it endeavours to prove it is the intereft 
of this nation to maintain the war in Germany; that.our taxes. 
are very light and inconfiderable, and that in the price of corn 
alone, compared with its price in former times, we fave more 
than the amount of all our taxes taken together. When we fee 
a plaufible writer lay down fuch pofitions, and behold the 
manner in which he argues upon them, we Know not whether 
our indignation or contempt is moft excited. It cannot be 
expected that we fhould dwell upon the fubject ; but if this pam- 
phlet fhould be thought worthy of an anfwer by the author of 
Confiderations on the prefent German war, againft whom it ‘is ex- 
pre(sly written, we doubt not but we fhall fee all this politi- 
_ cian’s maxims overthrown by the force of reafon, and all his 

arguments in favour of a German war clearly and candidly 


refuted. 


Art. 21. A Call to the Connoiffeurs, or Decifions of Senfe, with ree 
Spec? to the Prefent State of Painting and Sculpture, and their Jeve- 
‘ral Profeffors in thefe Kingdoms. Together with a Review of and 

Examination into their Comparative Merits and Excellencies. In- 
tended to vindicate the Genius and Abilities of the Artifts of our own 
Country, from the Malevolence of pretended Connoiffeurs, or inter- 
eftid Dealers. By T. B. E/q; 800. Pr. 1s. Owen. 


Among fome very original remarks in the way of criticifm, we 
are obliged to this author for one material piece of information 
touching the progrefs of art in this kingdom. He aflures us that 
there are feveral Titians in London: that Titian himfelf would 


be proud to be the author, and delighted with the fight of 


many Englith productions: (we wiih our author has not ;o- 
Ff 4 lou ,ed 
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loured rather too high, in this encomium) that one Britifh ar- 
tift is as perfect a mafter of defign as ever the world produced ; 
that a fecond is in drawing, elegance, and attitude, correétnefs, 
and colouring, an honour to his country; that a third is the 
moit perfe& mafter of all the charaéters and paffions expreffed 
by the human countenance that ever exifted, and indeed the 
wonder of the world; that a fourth is fuperior in compofition. 
to Rubens, and in portraits equal if not fuperior to Titian and 
Vandyck. Ina word, we find a long catalogue of Englith 
artifts, fo charaQlerifed for excellence in different branches of 
painting and fculpture, that we cannot help praifing God for 
allowing us to live at fuch an zra of perfection. 


Art. 22. Tarrataria: or, Don Quixote the Second. A Roman- 
tic, Poetical Medley. In Two Canios, By a Traveller of Diftinc- 
tion. To which is added a Poem, intituled, Chriftianity againf? 
Deifm and Immorality. By the fame Author. A Work. chiefly in- 
tended for bis Majefty’s Perufal. 8vo. Pr.ts. 6¢. 


Strange as this title may appear, it by no means equals the 
medley contents of the performance, filled with ftrokes of wit 
and fatire, unfathomable allufions, buffoonery, ferious reflec- 
tions, and well turned verfes. We do not comprehend a word 
of the preface, of the addrefs to Dick the cobler, and his wife 
Nan, nor of the poem to the Right Frenchified clever and fin- 
cere Tirly Wirly. Gleams of fenfe and humour, of difappoint- 
ment and defpair, ftrike the imagination in the two cantos called 
the Medley; but the poem on Chriftianity contains verfes and 
thoughts not unworthy of Mr. Pope, and, in our opinion, 
fcarce inferior to divers paffages in the much admired Erhic 
Epifiles, of which they are a clofe imitation. The author’s ge- 
nius is, notwithftanding, very unequal; but the whole evinces 
that, with opportunity and attention, he is extremely well qua- 
lified to entertain the public. 


Art. 23, The Resifter-Offce: A Farce of two 4&s. A&Bed at the 
Theatre-Royal in Drury-Lane. By J. Reed. Sve. Pr. Is. 
Davies. 


The propofed defign of this piece is to expofe the iniquity of 
bawds and regifter-office keepers; for which purpofe a fort of a - 
plan is formed upon a fuppofed incident. Harwood, a gentle- 
man in the country, having endeavoured to debauch his houfe- 
keeper, her virtue triumphs over the temptation ; fhe elopes 
from his houfe, and he follows her to London, fo enamoured 
of her charaéter, that he intends to make her his wife. This 
Harwood meets with his friend Frankly, who finds means to 
make him acquainted with the charaéter and villany of one 

3 Gullwell, 
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Gullwell, a-rafcal who keeps $ a regifter-office, and a moft noto- 
rious pander and cheat. The nature of a regifter-office affords 
an opportunity of introducing a methodift bawd, an antiquated 
Meffalina, a pitiful peer, a Knavilh iteward, a Scotchman, an 
Irifhman, a Frenchman, and a young woman from Yorkthire, 
Among others, Harwood’s houfe-keeper comes to follicit a place, 
and is introduced to lord Brilliant in a commode apartment, 
where he makes an attempt upon her virtue, Her {creams are 
luckily overheard by Harwood, who rufhes iata the apartment, 
refcues Maria his miftrefs, tréats his lordfhip like a, fcoundrel, 
deteéts the regifter-office keeper in a forgery, recovers Maria’s 
fortune, aod reconciles himfglf to her affeftion. He goes in 
queft of a licence for a marriage ; and Gulwell is pumped by the 
Irifhman and the reft of the poor creatures whom ‘he had im- 
pofed upon. For-the fuccefs of this piece upon. ‘the ftage, we 
fuppofe the author chiefly depended upon the variety of dialetts 
which he has introduced. This is an expedient which hath 
been profitably ufed by other writers; nor is the execution here 
abfolutely void of merit. The Frenchman {peaks a jargon which 
we believe was never heard before; the Irifhman blunders 
with. fome pleafantry; the Scotchman talks the language of 
Newealtle-upon-Tyne, mingled with the flowers of Sandgate; 
and the. Yorkthire maiden, may, for ought we know, ufe her 
own diale& with propriety. Merit of any other kind is not to 
he expected i in this performance, 


Art. 24. dw Impartial Account of the Rife “both of Arianifin and 
Athanafianifm. To which is added, a lbort Trenicum. 8vo. Pr, 


1s. Griffiths, 


This is a.mere catch-penny pamphlet with a. pompous take- 
in title page, containing nothing more than an injudicious and 
imperfec& extract from Dr. Cave’s life of Athanafius, with a few 
_ ‘unentertaining ancedotes concerning Arius and his doétrine, coj- 

lected from fome very indifferent hiftorians. As we do not think 
any part of .this performance capable of affording our readers 
either amusement or inftruétion, they will Earsog our not troy- 
bling them with extraéts. 


Art. 25. An Addrefs to the Clergy of the Church of England : Shew- 
ing the Cauje why fo many People abjent thenfiloer fiom the pure 
sftablifoed Communion of that Church, to the Tabernacle, Meeting- 

_ Houfes, (Fc. Recommended to all true Members of the reformed 
Church. 8v0o. Pr. 1s. Withy. 


This pamphlet is apparently the work of fome enthufiaftic 
follower of Whitfield, Jones, Madan, or fome other of our new 
faints, who under the fpecious pretence of great regard for the 

clergy 
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clergy of the eftablithed church takes this opportunity of abufing 
them in the groffeft manner, and affures us in direét terms that 
the reafon why fuch crouds:. follow the tabernacle, meeting- 
houfes, &c. is becaufe the minifters of the gefpel do not preach 
the gofpel, that the generality of their: fermons is nothing more 
than alittle dry morality, which will never make people chriftians. 
It is high time, he tells us, to preach regeneration, fan@tification, 
and juftification ; he then flies to the ‘old refuge, the palladium 
of all the rhapfodifts, enthufiafts, and, fetaries, the thirty-nine 
urticles, which have much greater ‘weight and authority with 
the gentlemen than the gofpel ; and takes care not to forget his 
old friend the Athanafian creed. ** O the heighth, the fength, 
the breadth, and depth of the love of God in Chrift Jefus! Oh 
that every one would earneftly feck for this redemption. Afk 
and ‘you fhall have, feek and you fhall find, knock and it fhall 
be opened unto you. It is man’s duty to believe ; the covenant 
holds forth believing as a free gift, prayer fues it out; Lord, 
help my unbelief! It is the duty of man to repent and turn to 
God ; the promife holds forth repentance as the gift of God ; it 
is God's promife to give a new heart ; prayer raifes up fuitable 
to the promife, “* Create in mea clean heart, O God, and’ re- 
new aright fpirit within me.” It is man’s duty to love God; 
it is God’s covenant to circumcife the heart do love him: Behold 
all you whofe faces are fet Sion-ward, here is a new and living 
way paved with promifes ; believing is the ready way, the feat 
or habitation of faith is the heart.’ 

To thofe who are yet untainted with methodifm, this fhort 
fpecimen of our author’s genius and abilities will be fufficient : 
thofe who have already caught this epidemical diftemper will 
read the whole of this valuable performance with the preateht 


fatista&tion. 


Art. 26. An Effay on the Refurrefion.  Shewing the Abfurdi ity of the 
" reigning Interpretation put upon Job's famous Text, xix. 2 5> 26. 
being a Specimen of a new Work, intitled Revelation.” Propofed to 
be publifbed by Subfeription. Wrote from and idpon the Principles 
of Vifions and divine Revelation. By a Gentleman of the Law. 
8vo. Pr. 1s. Noble. | ec 
This learned gentleman of the law ought to have remem- 

bered the old proverb, Ne futor ultra crepidam. We. hope he 

may recolleét it before the fequel of the performance goes to 
prefs. 

Art. 27. dn Effay on Immorality. In three Parts. Quarto, 25, Od. 

Hart. 


The good fenfe and piety of this performance are ftronger 
fcommendations than all we can with juftice advance concern- 


ing the genius and powers of the poetical author. 


Arte 
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Art. 28, Memoirs of the Siege of Quebec, Capital of all Canada, 
‘and of the Retreat of Monfeur de Bourlemaque, from Carillon. 
to the Iflz Aux Noix in Lake Champlain, From the Journal of 

- a French Offcer, on Board the Chezine Frigate, ‘taken by bis 
' Majefty’s Ship Rippon. Compared with the Accounts tranfmitted 
Home by Major General Wolfe, and Vite-Admiral Saunders. 
With occafional Remarks, By Richard Gardiner, E/g; Captain 
of Marines in the Rippon. 4to. Pr. 1s. 6d. Dodiley. 


The military author of this performance i is miftaken, if he 
imagines that the fpirit and elegance of writing confift in being 
tumid and inflated. A lofty, fwoln, puffy ftile is gene- 
rally fuppofed to cloak no meaning, in the fame manner as big 
words and boafting are: ufed to conceal cowardice. We {peak 
particularly of the dedication, which foars above any thing we 
ever perufed in profe; and if divided by breaks or-lines, which 
give the appearance of meafure, might well pafs for an addrefs 
in blank verfe to his patron, George Hobart Efq; As for the 

reft, it is a tranflation from the journal of a French officer, 
who ferved in Quebec during the fiege, and we believe faith- 
fully executed. We have on a former occafion applauded cap- 
tain Gardiner’s genius; and Wve now cenfure him with the moré 
freedom, becaufe he errs voluntarily, and not from any defi- 
ciency of ‘natural or acquired talents. 


Art. 29. The Seventh Epiftle attempted in Englith, from the King 
of Pruffia’s Oeuvres du Pbilofopbe, de Sans Souci. To Mau- 
pertuis. Folio. Pr. 1s. Osborne. | 


The difficulty of the undertaking, and the modefty of the ju- 
venile author, plead itrongly 1 in favour of any inaccuracies which 
may poffibly appear in this performance, We are told in the 
preface, that it is the writer’s firft attempt, and the pure dictates 
of nature, fcarce affifted by ftudy ; far then be it from us to dif- 
courage a mufe who affords hopes of rifing to fomething more 
confiderable from fo promifing a beginning. 


Art. 30. Letter to the Members of the Scociety for the Encourage- 
ment of Mrts,; Manufa@ures, and Commerce: Containing some Re- 
marks on the Pi@ures to which the Premiums were adjudged: With 
fome curfory Obferwations on Hiftory Painting. 8a Pr. 15 
Griffiths, — : 


However firenuoufly and witily our author may have afferted 
the conneétion between the arts, we cannot allow that his own 
example has by any means demonftrated the propofition. With- 
out being able to write his native language, he appears to be no 
indifferent critic in painting :, he has even attempted the fublime 
in oratory, before he has ‘made himfelf mafter of orthography 


and graminar. 


Art, 
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Art. 31. Belle Ifle, a Poem. By William Balfour Madden, Eqs 
. Dublin. 


Belle Ife, a feat in the North of Jeeland, belonging to Sir 
Ralph Gore, the beauties of which are here for the moft part 
prettily defcribed ; there is great eafe, fome thought, and elegant 
drawing in the lines. Mr. Madden is not without a pretty turn 
for poetry, but he hurries through what he is about, and fome 
of his verfes are fo very good, that we cannot pardon him for 
the weaknefs of others. His charaéters are fpirited; but would 
mot this piece have been more properly infcribed to Sir Ralph 
Gore, than to lady Louifa Conoly? The dedication ?s a good 
one, in which there are fome well turned compliments, but it is 
rather too tedious and differtatory. 


Art. 32. DeSyriacarum Novi Faderis Verfionum Indole atque Ujis 

 Diffrtatio; Philoxenianam cam fimplici e duobus pervetuftis Codd. 
MSS. ab Amida tran/miffis conferente Gloceftrio Ridley, LL. B. 
4to. Pr.as. Clarke. 


We are not afhamed to profefs ourfelves incapable of giving 
the reader all the fatisfaction he could with with refpe& to the 
merit of a performance, in which the author has lavifhed a world 
of erudition and profound criticifm in an eaftern language with 
which we are unacquainted. 


Art. 33. Tbe Danger of public Applaufe: In a Letter ta a young 
Nobleman, Svo. Pr. 6a. *Thrufh. , 


Under the pretence of inftru&ing a young nobleman with 
refpect to bis public conduét, our author would feem to glance 
invidioufly at the meafures.of a certain great perfonage, whom 
he charaéterifes by the name of Pericles. .In talents, probity, 
and popularity, the Englifhman yields in nothing to the noble 
Athenian ; in point of ambition, pernicious projects, and deep 
defigns, we hope the comparifon will fail. 


Art. 34. Ax bumble Apology for Chriftian Orthodoxy. 8v0. Pr. 
1s. Rivington. 


An affertion of-a late writer, “* That in every country the 
unthinking part of the people are always the reputed orthodox,” 
has furnifhed our author with an opportunity of difplaying _ his 
hiftorical knowledge. The performance is contemptible, and 
‘the author’s vanity ridiculous, in prefuming to addrefs his crude 
fucubrations to a monarch equally.the pidge and the patron of 
feience, taite, and merit, This is a liberty now afflumed by 
every paultry feribbler. 


Art: 
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Art. 35. 4 Scheme for Efablifhing by Subfeription, gn Univerfally- 
Advantageous Englith Society. (By the Author of the firft Scheme, 
of the now eftablifbed Society for the Benefit of Widows.) Chiefly in- 
tended for People of Fafbion aad Fortune : Whereby a Husband may, 
ie a handfome manner, provide for bis Wife, a Wife for her Hus- 
band, a Lover for his Mi iftrefi, a Brother for bis Sifter, a Parent 
for his or her Child, and, in foort, any Perfon for another, upon 
a fure and folid Foundation, without the leaft Prejudice to any 
Society eftablifoed. 4to. Pr. 6d, Dodfley. 


Such a fcheme as is here offered to the public, is greatly 
wanted in a country where the rage of fafhion and the exceffive 
growth of luxury obliges every man to live to the full extent of 
his income, without regard to pofterity, and the fituation in 
which he may leave a wife and family, accuftomed to affluence. 
Our projector, however, does not appear to us to have confi- 
dered the fubje&t in every point of view; but it will be time 
enough to make objections to the plan, and propofe amend- 
ments, when we hear the propofals have met with encourage. 
ment. In the mean time, we may venture to declare, that the 
{cheme fet on foot by thc late ingenious Mr. Colin Mc. Laurin 
for the benefit of clergymen’s widows in Scotland, is infinitely 
preferable to our author’s, and might be univerfally adopted 
with great fuccefs. Here, by an annual fubfcription of three, 
five, ten, or fifteen pounds, a decent provifion is made for the 
widow, without poffibility of difpute or litigation, without 
charge of fees or any kind of deduction. 


Art. 36. Mifcellameous Pieces in two Volumes. Containing a Free, 
Enquiry into the Nature and Origin of Evil, and Refie&ions on feverat 
SubjeGs. 8v0. Pr. 6s. Dodfley. 


The ingenious Letters on the Nature and Origin of Evil are 
too well known to need any recommendation. They have here 
attained to a fourth edition, and compofe the fecond volume of 
the prefent publication. Moft of the poems ia the firft volume 
are, we believe, contained in former colletions, particularly in 
that pretty affortment of mifcellaneous pieces publithed in fe- 
veral valumes by Mr. Dodfley. We are pretty certain we have 
fomewhere met with the ingenious poem on the art of dancing, 
the poetical Effay on virtue, the {mart fatyrical defcription of a 
modern fine gentleman and lady, the burlefque imitation of Ho- 
race’s epiftle to Auguftus, and the tranflation of Mr. Hawkins _ 
Brown’s beautiful latin poem on the immortality of the foul. | 
Here, however, are a variety of fquibs of wit and fancy, in- 
titely new to us, and poffibly fo to our readers. The following 


pretty imitation of Fontaine will probably give fatisfaétion. 
| ‘THE 
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‘The WAY to be WISE. 


‘ Poor Jenny, am’rous, young, and gay, 
Having by man been led aftray, 

To nunn’ry dark retired; 
There liv’d, and look’d fo like a maid, 
So feldom eat, fo often pray’d, 

She was by all admir’d. 


* The lady abbefs oft would cry, 
If any fifter trod awry, 
Or prov’d an idle flattern ; 
See wife and pious Mrs. Jane, 
A life fo ftri&t, fo grave a mien 
Is fure a worthy pattern. 


« A pert young flut at length replics, 
Experience, madam, makes folks wife, 
Tis that has made her fuch ; 
And we, poor fouls, no doubt fhould be 
As pious, and as wife, as fhe, 
lf we had feen as much.’ 


Art. 37. The Life of Mi/s Fanny Brown, (a Clergyman’s Daugh- 
ter :) With the Hiftory and remarkable Adventures of Mrs. Julep, 
an Apothecary’s Wife. The Whole interfperfed with a great Va- 
riety of Chara&ers, Moral, Infiru@ive, and Entertaining, Te 
which is added, A Defcription uf the moff elegant Monuments in 
Weftminfter-Abbey ; the Curiofities in and about London; and 

' Remarks on feveral Cathedrals: By John Piper, E/g; of Litch- 
field. 12m0. Pr. 35. Rofs. . 


The biographer of this unimportant lady honeftly confeffes 
that he never had read twenty books, (he might have faid ten) 
before he fate down to try his fortune as an author. ‘We will 
be equally fincere in our admonitions that he may never again 
attempt this dangerous experiment of appearing in print,‘ until 
he has furnifhed himfelf with a few of the effential neceffaries of a 
writer; viz. atolerable orthography, a few grains of common 
fenfe, and a fmack of erudition. One quality he already poffeffes ; 
it is that of fpinning out no fubje& to an immoderate length. 


Art. 38. Public Clamours traced to their original Sources: and the 
Advantage of a Man’s being born here, or there, diftuffid. By a 
Briton. 8vo. Pr. 6d. Kearfly. 


This little performance is feafonable, fenfible, and fpirited. 
The intention of the author will appear from the following ex- 
tra: * 1 wifh from my heart I could convince you of the'ab- 
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furdity of fixing national ftigmas upon mankind, which is ‘ae- 
tually behaving like children; and which becomes more crimi- 
nal, the more important the occafions are; when you defcend 
to caft fuch mean invidious refle&ions. What! fhall a man be 
treated with opprobrious language, fhall he be confidered in a 
defpicable light, merely from the circumftance of a ridge of 
mountains, or a river, dividing the places where we were born? 
Does a man’s bodily abilities, his mental faculties, or his morah. 
principles, depend on his drawing his firft breath in this place 
or that, refpecting fome efteemed local boundary of all thefe 
qualities ? None of us all, who profefs to a& from reafonable 
deductions, will anfwer in the affirmative to. thefe interroga- 
tions. Why then muft French, Swifs, Irith, and even your na- 
tive iflanders the Welch and Scots, be mortified by receiving 
unhofpitable infults, deftitute of the leaft reafonable founda- 
tion? Is this behaving confiftent with that noble charaéter 
which, on the contrary, you arrogate to yourfelves? or do you 
hope, by a Tartarian kind of policy, to add to’ your own na- 
tional reputation, all that you can detract from that of others ?” 


Art. 39. The Miftakes of Men in Search of Happinefs. An Ethic 
Epiftle, to Mrs. . 4to. Pr. is. Dodfley. 


Elegant, moral, and poetical. 





Art. 4. An Addre/s to the Ladies of Great-Britain. 8vo. 6 d. Jones, 


The whole humour of this performance confifts in prefent- 
ing the reader with a plate reprefenting the full moon, inftead 
of a title-page. The reft is a dull attempt to ridicule the 
faireft part of the creation. 


Art. 41. The Mimic, a Poem. By the Author. 4to. Pr. 1s. Scott, 


Intended as a compliment to Mr. Foote, an anfwer to cer- 
tain bitter reflections upon that Proteus by the author of the 
Rofciad; and a panegyric on the mimic art. - 


Art. 42. A Narrative of the Lofs of His Majefty’s Ship the Litch- 
field, Capt. Barton, on the Coaft of Africa; with an Account 
of the Sufferings of the Captain, and the furviving Part of bis 
Crew, in their Slavery under the Emperor of Morocco. To which 
are added, fome remarkable Particulars of the Chara@er and Con- 
du& of that Emperor, and a Defeription of the City of Morocco. 
In a Fournal, kept by Lieutenant James Sutherland. 8vo. Pr. 
1s, 6d. Davies. 


The pathetic fimplicity of this narrative recommend it more 
ftrongly than the gaudieft flowers of eloquence. 


Art. 
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Art. 43. 4 Hyma to — By the Rev. J. Langhorne.: 4s 
. 6d. Griffiths. 


We have met with rede octafions to admire the abbanee, 
the neatnefs, and flowing harmony of Mr. Langhorne’s verfes. 
The beautiful hymn before us confirms our opinion, and greatly 
exalts the reputation of his poetical genius. It would be*doing 
hiny injuftice to give an extra&, which can poflibly convey but a 
{mall portion of the merit of this admirably pretty performance. 


Art. 44. Sophronia: Or Letters to the Ladies. 12mo. Pr. 3% 
Johnfton. 


The author of thefe letters feems to have forgot’ the adage, 
familiarity begets contemp:. Straining to be natural, he defcends 
to a meannefs of expreffion and tritenefs of refleQion, which, 
‘we fear, will incur the cenfure of faitidious readers We 
would avoid afperity, as we think the performance is decent, 
and calculated to the meridian of fome capacities. 





Art. 45. For Chri? or Antichrifi, or the great difference betwixt the 
Saving Religion of the Go/pel of Cbrift, and the mw Trent Rel- 
gion of the Pope fet in a clear Light. 8v0. 6d. Kearfly, 


The dialogue carried on in this piece is as ridiculous as the 
title-page is abfurd. 


Art. 46. An Epiftle to the Right Honourable Arthur Onflow, on his 
refigning the Chair of the Houfe of Commoas, Wednelday, 1825 
March, 1761. Fol. Pr. 64. Dodfley. 

The upright fteady condu& of the right honourable gentle- 
man to whom this epiftle is addrefled deferves to be celebrated 


by a better mufe. 


Art. 47. Pentecoft. 4 Poétical Fragment. By Henry Parifh, | 
A. B. of Trimity-College, Cambridge. gre. Pr. 1s. Walter. | 


We had rather praife this bard for his piety, than for the har- 
mony of his numbers, or the richnefs of his imagination. 


Art. 48. Tbe Hiffory of James Lovegrove, Ejq; In Four Books. 
t2mo. Pr. 6s. Wilkie. 


Though we do not approve of our author’s talents for novel 
writing, it muft be confefled he is by no means deftitute of tafte, 
genius, and invention. The conduct, however, of his pore is. 


defpicable, and beneath all criticifin. 
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